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\g The Office of President 
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N this tragic moment we may give ourselves 
unreservedly to grief for the loss of the man 
who a few hours ago was President and to- 
day is dead. Mr. McKintry was shot because 
he was President. Every good man and good 

woman will sorrow for the sudden ealling away 
of this lovable man, will deeply sympathize with 
the widowed wife, and will be stirred to righteous 
anger by the attack upon our laws and our liberty 
in behalf of the tyranny of anarchy. But the coun- 
try and its government can take no harm from the 
death of any man, President or private citizen; 
our institutions may be assailed, but they cannot 
be destroyed or permanently injured. They are 
indestructible because, more nearly than any other 
political institutions, they stand for the ideals of 
those who wrought successfully for humanity. 
The anarchist cannot kill law itself, because law 
is the outgrowth of human need, and the law of 
democracy is inviolable because it is the highest 
expression of man’s desire for freedom. The laws 
of a king may be overthrown; those of the republic 
may be changed as time and progress demand; but 
the law which grants and defends liberty and the 
government which administers that law are here 
forever. 


HE President is the head of a great adminis- 
trative machine which never stops. For the 
manner in which the machine runs, the Presi- 

dent is always responsible. He is sometimes respon- 
sible also for the product of the legislative ma- 
chinery of the government. This depends upon the 
character and purpose of the individual who hap- 
pens for the moment to be President. Mr. CLEvE- 
LAND, for example, secured by aggressive insistence 
the enactment of the law for the repeal of the silver- 
purchase act; Mr. McKIn ey secured the passage 
of a number of measures by tact and persua- 
sion. But whether he seeks to direct or influence 
Congress, or is content merely to inform and ad- 
vise the co-ordinate branch of the government, 
and, for the rest, to devote himself to the perform- 
ance of his administrative functions, the Presi- 
dent’s hand is not upon the lever to stop or reverse, 
but on the wheel to steer. He may be a good or 
a bad or an indifferent pilot. He may choose his 
assistants wisely or foolishly. He may elevate or 
lower the character of the personnel of the public 
services. His administration may imerease or 
diminish the respect in which he and his govern- 
ment are held at home and abroad. But he can 
affect the country’s condition one way or the cther 
very slightly. 


ND yet this office of President is the greatest 
office in the world, and he who holds it trans- 
acts the public business of the most intelli- 

gent, the most moral, and the richest country of the 
earth. He is the head of the first great and perma- 
nent republic in the world’s history. His subordi- 
nates in the civil and military services constitute a 
vast army. His enumerated powers are few, but he 
is at the head of our foreign service; he chooses the 
ambassadors and ministers to foreign governments, 
and receives the men sent to Washington by those 
governments. In the conduct of this business, and 
in determining whether to receive or reject a min- 
ister, to recognize or not to recognize a govern- 
ment, the President holds apparently the power 
of peace or war. His power of appointing judges 
is sometimes spoken of as constituting a control of 
the courts, but each President appoints so few 
judges that even if our-judges were not the in- 
dependent and upright men we know them to be, 
this view would be purely fictitious. Then there 





are the power of the Senate over treaties and ap- 
pointments, and the power of the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the purse-strings. Nevertheless 
the office is great in responsibilities, in power, in 
influence, and in opportunity. It is also, most for- 
tunately, great in the imagination of the people. 
Of all the rulers of the world, the President of the 
United States is the most popular among his own 
people. He is a constant object of regard, and 
when he rises above the average of Presidents, 
especially when he displays high courage or is 
known to possess any signal virtue, he always has 
the sustaining admiration of his people. It is 
difficult to analyze the President’s hold upon the 
affections of the free-speaking Americans. They 
may express irritation with him, or they may 
praise him; they may approve of his policy, or 
acrimoniously object to it; they may vote for him 
or against him; but unless he be less of a man 
than any President whom we of this generation 
have known, they will attend him on his travels 
through the country, gather at the stations to hear 
him speak, listen to him with the respect due to 
wisdom, and forever afterwards regard with es- 
pecial honor the day of their lives when they saw 


-and heard him. 


HERE is reason for this popular regard for the 
President. Leaving the possible powers of 
peace or war out of the question, it is appar- 

ent that the great power of the President is exer- 
cised through his influence. What he says and does 
are constantly said and done in the hearing and 
sight of his countrymen. There is no human being 
who has a larger and more attentive audience than 
he. In his messages to Congress he tells his fellow- 
citizens his thoughts and wishes on the public 
questions of the day, and his discussions of these 
questions, his perspective of them, his views on 
them, become the topics of the time. He frames 
the issue for his party and its opponent. His 
messages are the only state papers which are 
habitually printed in full by the press of the 
United States. About his utterances not only 
rage the wars of parties, but the people study them 
in their search for the right and wrong of the 
moral questions of politics. If he were a bad and 
cunning man, how easily he could corrupt the na- 
tion! If he were ambitious for glory, how quickly 
he could tempt the people to intemperate deeds, 
and how fiercely he might cause their passions to 
burn! But who has known or read of a President 
guilty of such base cunning or such unholy ambi- 
tion? The reason why the President is regarded 
with respect, and why his utterances are weighed— 
why the readers of newspapers, for example, de- 
mand full reports of his lightest utterances—is 
that it is the universal belief, whoever the Presi- 
dent may be, that his responsibilities are heavy 
upon him; that -his first thought is for the 
country; that his is the strong arm for the 
maintenance of law and order; that his words are 
the unselfish words of careful thought spoken af- 
ter earnest consultation with his advisers. 


T is the experience of the.country that the Presi- 
dency steadies its occupant. No matter what 
may have been the aetion of the man before he 

came to the Presidency, we expect of him when he 
assumes office sobriety of thought and speech, the 
total abandonment of experimental political phi- 
losophy, the springing forth of all the conservatism 
of his nature. We expect this, because we have 
been taught by our history that this is the rule, 
the unchanging manife :tation of all our Presi- 
dents. We may hunt down the long line of our 
Presidents, and we shall hunt in vain for an ex- 








ception. Questioners of this statement will inevi- 
tably point to Jackson; but Jackson as President 
never failed to show respect for the law which, as 
soldier and State officer, he had more than once 
taken into his own hands. Martin Van Buren 
was thought to be merely a crafty New York poli- 
tician, but in the Presidency the native dignity 
of his character and the vigor of his mind grew 
enormously, until he met his immediate doom in 
defence of the gold standard; and afterwards, 
although committing, as he was advised, political 
suicide, took up arms against slavery. Into what 
grandeur and beauty of character was not the sim- 
ple Lincotn raised, as by a divine decree, through 
the trials and labors of his office? We have not 
forgotten ArtHur. When he was nominated 
for Vice-President with General GarrieLp the 
people shuddered at the thought cf what might 
happen if GarrieELp should die and Artur suc- 
ceed him. But Garrretp did die, as McKINLey 
has just died, at the hands of an assassin, and Mr. 
ArtHurR became President. There is no one living 
who knew that administration who does not now 
look back with pleasure to its simple elegance and 
dignity, to its conscientious and’ admirable per- 
formance of the public work, to its large-minded 
dealing with vexed questions, to the President of 
irreproachable manners and entire self-abnegation, 
who disappointed every fearful soul who had been 
shocked by his nomination and who had feared for 
the future that was to follow Garrietp’s death. 

It is beeause of this belief in the steadying in- 
fluence of the office that the President’s words are 
accepted as the expressions of the carefully 
thought-out purpose or opinion of a sound mind 
devoted entirely to the country’s interests. The 
people of the country expect that their President 
shall be conservative, cautious, dignified, wise. 
They expect it, because their experience is that the 
office has always had that kind of man. And feel- 
ing thus towards him, they take him seriously, 
listen to him respectfully, accept his statements of 
fact as the truth; and he, listened to and so re- 
spected, receives from them a still further grace of 
growth. His own influence is felt by every mind 
that thinks of the welfare of the country, whether 
it be for or against the President’s policy. 


NOTHER phenomenon carries us back to our 
original proposition, that the country will 
take no harm, whatever may happen .to its 

President. The interests of the country may be ad- 
vaneed or retarded by legislation, but Presidents 
come and go without promoting our prosperity or 
bringing injury to us, except as the President may 
influence legislation. So far as he is an executive 
or administrative officer, the weight of his rule 
falls so lightly upon us that we do not know by 
our own experience of its existence. No matter 
who may be President, the country grows and 
gains. Its wonderful resources come to light and 
are turned into wealth, and into the happiness 
and advancement, moral and material, which are 
the results of wealth; its citizens increase in num- 
bers and intelligence; its schools and colleges take 
higher and higher rank among the world’s educa- 
tional institutions; farther and farther, through 
libraries and galleries of art, spreads the intel- 
lectual life; the arts of civilization soften more 
and more the hearts and manners of our people; 
higher and higher rise the ideals of the citizen 
and his home. Happy is the land which has no 
history? No; but happy is the land whose govern- 
ment rests so lightly on the labor and the life 
of its people that every individual is free to attain 
to the highest achievements of which God has 
made him capable. 
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At the Emergency Hospital, Friday The Press Tent opposite the Milburn House 
Secretary Cortelyou giving out the first bulletin 

















Posting the Guard in front of the Milburn Residence 




















Vice-President Roosevelt and Senator Hanna at the Milburn Residence 
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The Milburn House, Buffalo, where President McKinley Died 





# The President’s Last Days & 





O trait of the personal character of Presi- 
dent McKinley, aside from his devotion to 
his wife, was displayed in his great ordeal 
at Buffalo more conspicuously than that 
of his courage. At all times he was calm. 
As he was sinking into unconsciousness on 
the operating-table in the hospital on the Exposition 
grounds, his lips were seen to move, and those who were 
standing near leaned over und heard him say, 

“Thy kingdom come, 'lhy will be done.” 

Then he sank into the dark valley with only two 
exits—one the portal of death, and the other the 
entrance from the world through which he had just 
come. For one hour and fifteen minutes he had waited 
in great agony for the surgeons to come. 

“Tt is hard to wait so long,” he said. Then the 
surgeons arrived, and told him an immediate opera- 
tion was necessary. 

“We have lost one President, and we don’t mean 
to lose you,” said Dr. Mann, the surgeon who operated 
on him. 

“ All right, doctor, do whatever you think is ne- 
cessary,” replied the President. 

For more than an hour the surgeons worked with 
all their skill. To them: for the time being the Presi- 
dent was simply William McKinley, a patient in dis- 
tress. Doctors P. M. Rixey, Herman Mynter, Eugene 
Wasdin, W. D. Mann, and E. W. Lee were in attend- 
ance at first, and then Dr. Roswell Park, one of the 
most noted surgeons in the country, arrived before 
the operation was over. Later Dr. Charles McBurney, 
the well-known surgeon of New York city, was sum- 
moned for consultation with the other physicians, 
and his assurances, with these of the Buffalo physi- 
cians, that the President would probably recover at 
once gave courage to the country. 

Before the President had recovered consciousness 
fully, he was removed to Mr. Milburn’s house, and then 
Mrs. McKinley was told what had happened. 

“ His life may depend on your courage,” said Dr. 
Rixey to her, “and you must be brave.” And she was 
brave. Not once did she falter. Scareely three months 
before the President had watched most anxiously by 
her bedside in San Francisco, when death seemed near, 
and now the position was reversed. She displayed a 
heroism hat equalled that of the President three 
months earlier. 

As soon as the news of the attempted assassination 
was flashed throughout the world, Buffalo practically 
became the seat. of the United States government. 
Vice-President Theedore Roosevelt, grief-stricken and 
bowed with the terrible serise of sudden responsibility, 
hurried to that city. All the members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, with the exception of Secretaries Hay 
and Long, who were in remote places, also went to 
Buffalo in great haste. Secretary Root sped from 
New York on a special train at night. The members 
of the McKinley family and other relatives also has- 


tened to the President. Scores of the most skilful 
reporters of the metropolitan newspapers were de- 
spatched to the scene, and the wires—telegraph and 
telephone—were clogged with messages. One lead- 
ing New- York newspaper received for itself and sent 
out for its clients throughout the country more than 
200,000 words on the night of the day when the Presi- 
dent was shot. A force of fully fifty telegraph oper- 
ators was engaged in that one office in this work. The 
Buffalo telegraph offices were overwhelmed. Messages 
of sympathy, foreign and domestic, were received by 
the hundreds. They came from emperors and kings, 
statesmen, leaders of the churches, societies and legis- 
latures, political bodies, and men and women high and 
low in station. 

The anger of the people arose at once. “ Hunt down 
the anarchists,” was the cry. The police of every city 
of importance began to seek for them. In half a 
dozen cities several arrests were made. Czolgosz had 
said in his confession to the Buffalo police that he 
had been inspired in his doctrines of anarchy by the 
well-known woman anarchist Emma Goldman, whom 
he had heard lecture. At once there began a search 
for the Goldman woman. She was traced to this 
city and to that, and finally it became known that 
she was in St. Louis on the day of the attempted 
assassination. Then it was learned that she had left 
for Chicago, and four days after the attempt to mur- 
der the President she was arrested in that city. She 
disclaimed any doctrine that would lead to the killing 
of the President, and proclaimed her devotion to the 
principles of anarchy in the same breath. She was 
held by the Chicago police, as were nine other anarch- 
ists, on the supposition that all might have been con- 
cerned’in a plot to take the President’s life. 

And then there began the days of anxious waiting. 
One of Czolgosz’s bullets had made a flesh wound in 
the chest, and it was seen at once that there was no 
danger from this source. The other bullet had made 
two perforations in the stomach—one in the front and 
the other in the back. The abdomen had to be 
opened, so as to sew up these wounds in the stom- 
ach, and it was the condition of these surgical opera- 
tions that was watched with the utmost anxiety. The 
physicians began to issue their bulletins telling of the 
pulse, respiration, and temperature. Even the most 
uneducated was able to understand somewhat the im- 
port of the figures that were given. 

As the temperature and pulse beats began to go 
down, a feeling of relief and of hope took possession 
of the hearts of the people. One by one the bulletins 
became more favorable, and a spirit of confidence arose 
in the land. This soon became a spirit of expectation 
that the President would recover. . The physicians 
adopted the policy of frankness in speaking of the 
President’s condition, and it was not long before they 
announced openly that, barring unforeseen accidents, 
the President would get well. These opinions soon 


took the form of almost positive assertions that he 
would recover. Finally, “ He will get well” was the 
word passed throughout the land; and then a feeling 
of rejoicing became uppermost. Prayers for the Presi 
dent’s recovery had been said in every church in the 
country, and when one of the physicians mentioned 
this to the President, he said that he was sure that the 
prayers of the goed people had availed much. 

From the first the President expressed his own con- 
fidence that he would recover. When one of his physi- 
cians told him that he was progressing even more 
favorably than was expected, he said, 

“ Doctor, I told you I’d get well.” 

His confidence never relaxed, and his sense of hu 
mor soon manifested itself. 

“It’s a little lonesome in here, Cortelyou,” he said 
to his secretary, and then he asked for the news- 
papers, and later wanted to know of his physicians 
if he could not have a cigar. Later his sense of fun 
manifested itself when for the first time liquid food 
was given to him. He said, with a twinkle in his 
eye, 

“It’s a long time between meals.” 

On the fourth day after the attempted assassination 
a feeling of uneasiness pervaded the country when it 
became known that a slight operation had been ne- 
cessary to remove a gathering of serum near the sar- 
face of the outer wound in the abdomen. In a few 
hours all danger from! this source passed. On the 
sixth day a feeling of apprehension arose when it be- 
came known that the President’s stomach could not 
assimilate the first solid food that had been intro- 
duced into it. A bulletin was issued that the tempera- 
ture had gone up, but later, when the temperature 
dropped, the feeling of confidence that the President 
would recover ultimately returned. 

tut late that night, or more strictly speaking early 
in the morning of Sept. 13,a great change came. ‘The 
physicians issued a bulletin saying that the President’s 
condition was such as to excite the “gravest appre- 
hension.”, His stomach was not able to assimilate the 
solid food which it had been thought wise and even 
necessary to give him. ‘His heart-action became weak 
and did not respond to stimulants. Powerful medicines 
were given to clear the stomach and intestines of 
obstructions. It was seen that a form of blood-poison- 
ing was at work. 

Then came another period of waiting, but it was 
one of hours only. Just before 6 P.M. on September 13 
the President 'apsed into unconsciousness for two 
hours. When he rallied for a time Mrs. McKinley took 
farewell of him. “God's will be done, not ours,” he 
said to her. Then he added, “ Good-by.to all,” as a 
message to the people. He soon sank into the stupor of 
death, but his vitality was such that hour after hour 
passed. At 2.15 he drew his last breath, and his soul 
passed to the great beyond. 

FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 
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Senator Hanna in Conversation with Newspaper Men Taking the X-ray Machine to Milburn 
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Mrs. William McKinley 








An Appreciation. 





life was going on in the sick-room at Buffalo, 

the thoughts of the American people swung 
back and forth between the stricken President and 
the wife who was watching by his side. 

“How is the President?” was the first question; 
and quickly following it came the second, “ How is 
Mrs. McKinley bearing the strain?” 

To-day every one knows how well she bore it. In 
its way, the heroism of the delicate woitian who 
watched and waited was as great as that of the 
dying man who made his magnificent fight in vain. 
What Mrs. McKinley suffered when she was alone 
we can only surmise. At her post by her husband’s 
side she was strong, calm, supremely and superbly 
confident. Her faith strengthened him, as well it 
might. Again and again we are told by the bulletins, 
“the President was greatly cheered by the presence 
and the hopefulness of Mrs. McKinley.” 

In past years Mrs. McKinley has suffered keenly 
from her enforced invalidism, and her inability to be, 
in her exalted position, all she would have been had 
she been stronger. The black days just ended should 
wipe out the memory of that regret. When the su- 


D ve «: the days when the splendid battle for 
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By Elizabeth G. Jordan 





preine crisis came in her husband’s life Mrs. McKinley 
rose to meet it in a manner that touched the hearts 
of all nations. He needed her and she was with him. 
No woman could have done more, none would have been 
permitted to do more, than she did; few, very few, 
would have had the unselfishness and the courage 
to do it so well. In those days she revealed the quali- 
ties which have held the love of a great man all these 
yeais. His duties, his vast responsibilities, his tri- 
umphs, she could not always share; but in all his 
suffering atid his death she stood beside him and un- 
flinchingly shared every pang. 

President McKinley gave to the American people 
as his final legacy the memory of a death as quietly 
heroic as any in history. He made a good fight 
while there was hope; and when there was none he 
surrendered like a brave man and a Christian. To 
have had his love, to have been with him all these 
years, to have gone with him to ‘the very gate of 
death arid lightened that dark jotirney—all this would 
fill the cup of life for any woman. She could ask 
no more. 

Mrs. McKinley would say, if she spoke now, that 
her life, like the President’s, is ended. It is inevitable 


that she should feel thus. The American people have 
lost a President, a statesman; a vast power for the 
nation’s good has gone out of the world. Other 
hands will take up the work that was dropped; 
other minds will deal with the issues that remain 
unsettled. 

The course is clear. But on the woman: left 
alone blackness fell when America’s President closed 
his eyes for the last time. Everything in her life 
will be put away when he is laid to rest. From every 
part of the civilized world sympathy flows out to her 
—but who in all the breadth of it can find words to 
comfort her now, knowing what she has lost? For the 
present she must bear her burden alone. 


Later the light will come with its attendants—hope, 
with its prayer for future reunion; philosophy, with 
its lesson cf the insignificance of this little life; 
memory, with its pictures of the years that are gone. 
One of these pictures should be Mrs. McKinley’s 
comforter —the one which shall show her in the 
days to cothe how magnificetitly and unselfishly she 
supported her dying husband in the last great scene 
of his life. 
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Kingdoms, the pride of dust, to dust return, 
As History’s dying hand lets fall the scroll, 
But flaming through eternal paths will burn 


The Godward fire of an heroic soul. 


LouIsE MorGAN SILL. 





The News in Washington 


ton, whose furniture, partly covered, showed the 

dwelling to have been unoccupied during the sum- 
mer, and which had been opened for an emergency, sat 
a man, his head bowed in grief, his face betraying 
emotion which he did not try to conceal. Thrice with- 
in his life he had seen a President assassinated. With 
two of them he was on terms of intimacy so close 
it was almost as though members of his own fam- 
ily had fallen victims to the remorseless decree of 
fate. 

John Hay, mourning his dying friend, typified 
Washington that night. Grief sat in every man’s 
household. There were thousands of persons on the 
streets anxious to hear the latest news, but there were 
greater thousands gravely, almost reverentially, wait- 
ing at home talking and thinking of the dying man, re- 
counting his many private and official virtues, speak- 
ing of him as of a much-beloved member of a social 
circle whose place no one may take. Thrice Washing- 
ton has put on a garb of mourning for its President, 
but never was mourning so universally worn in the 
heart as now. When Linceln died the fires of civil 
war were still smouldering; when Garfield died passion 
of party strife was blazing, and neither Linco'n nor 
Garfield was so intimately and affectionately known 
by the people of Washington as was William McKin- 
ley. 

Calmness, not excitement, reigned that night in the 
White House. Its massive walls, newly decorated in 
jcyous anticipation of the home-coming of its occu- 
pant, gleamed in the pale light; telegraph wires chant- 
ed their threnody, while clerks moving noiselessly as 
if in the house of death, repeated to a few higher 
government officials the mournful tidings of the 
wires. 

People came to the door of the mansion, inquiring 
of the policeman on duty as to the latest intelligence, 
then quietly passed on. Jt was because there was so 
little expression of emotion that one felt how deep 
was the sentiment that sought refuge in silence. Men 
were afraid to betray themselves. It was the same 
on the streets. In front of the newspaper offices were 
great crowds who knew there was no hope, yet whose 
faith was sublime. In silence almost they stood; the 
silence only broken by the hoarse voice of the men 
reading out the latest bulletins. Once a shiver went 
through the gathering when a premature announce- 
ment of death was made, followed almost immediate- 
ly by a faint cheer when the report was declared 
false. 

There was perhaps a chance, and how desperately 
men snatched at every chance. Midnight passed, and 
still people stood waiting. An hour, and still another 
of deepening gloom, and then came the last word. 
Roys and men went dashing up and down the streets, 
shouting that ominous “ Extra ” which told all. The 
wires in the White House still kept up their chant, 
and John Hay, with heavy heart, wrote the dispatch 
that told Theodore Roosevelt that he was now Presi- 
dent of the United States. The peaceful slumbering 
city sprang into life. The raucous cry of newsboys 
made sleep impossible, and as the eyes of thousands, 
still heavy, fell on the flaring headlines, black borders, 
and pictures of the papers, yet moist with ink, the 
head of more than one man was bowed in mute sub- 
mission as he uttered the name of Wi!liam McKinley. 

A. MAURICE LOW. 


I N one of the handsomest private houses in Washing- 


The Career of William McKinley 


Born at Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. 

Enlisted as private, 23d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
1861. 

Commissary Sergeant and Second Lieutenant, 1862. 

First Lieutenant, 1863; Captain. 1864. 

Brevetted Major United States Volunteers for gal- 
lantry in battle, March 13, 1865. 

Mustered out, July 26, 1865. 

Admitted to Ohio bar, 1867. 

Prosecuting Attorney Stark County, Ohio, 1869. 

Member of Congress, 1876-91. 

Elected Governor of Ohio, 1891; re-elected, 1893. 

Elected President of the United States, 1896; re- 
elected, 1900. 

Shot by Leon Czolgosz at the Temple of Music, Buf- 
falo, 4.30 p.m. September 56. 

Died at Buffalo, 2.15 a.m. September 14. 
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I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the United States; 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. 





President RBoosevelt’s Views 


I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenvous life; the 
life of toil and effort, of labor and strife; to 
preach that highest form of success which comes, 
not to the man who desires mere easy peace, but 
to the man who does not shirk from hardship, 
or from bitter toil, and who, out of these, wins 
the splendid, ultimate triumph.—Npeech at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, April, 1899. 


The suecessful man, whether in business or 
politics, who has risen by a conscienceless swin- 
dling of his neighbors, by deceit and chicanery, by 
unscrupulous boldness and unscrupulous cunning, 
stands toward society as a dangerous wild beast. 
The mean and cringing admiration which such a 
career commands among those who think crooked- 
ly or not at all makes this kind of success per- 
haps the most dangerous of all the influences that 
threaten our national life. Our standard of pub- 
lic and private conduct will never be raised to 
the proper level until we make the scoundrel who 
succeeds feel the weight of a hostile public opinion 
even more strongly than the scoundrel who fails. 
— Latitude and Longitude Among Reformers.” 


Money is a good thing. It is a foolish affecta- 
tion to deny it. But it is not the only good 
thing, and after a certain amount has_ been 
amassed it ceases to be the chief even of material 
good things. It is far better, for instance, to do 
well a bit of work which is well worth doing.— 
Speech to Young Men, December 21, 1900. 


President McKinley has had to face the most 
serious and complicated problems that have been 
faced by any President since Lincoln, or by any 
President for more than a generation before Lin- 
coln. I do not see how there could have been any 
material improvement in the way that he has 
faced and solved each problem. -— Interview on 
learning of the Republican victory of 1900. 











Those Present at the Death-bed 


T the time of President McKinley’s death a large 

A number of callers at the house, knowing that 

the case was hopeless, had departed. Those 

who remained and were admitted to the President’s 
room were: 

Dr. Rixey, Abner McKinley, Mrs. Abner McKinley, 
Mrs. Sarah Duncan, Miss Helen McKinley, Miss Mary 
Barber, Miss Sara Duncan, Lieutenant James F. Me- 
Kinley, W. C. Duncan, T. M. Osborn, Colonel Webb 
C. Hayes, Comptroller Charles G. Dawes, Colonel W. 
C. Brown, Secretary Cortelyou, John Barber, three 
nurses, and three orderlies. 


The Funeral of President McKinley 


PRIVATE service in the house in which the 
A President died was held at eleven o’clock Sun- 

day morning, at which were present Mrs. Me- 
Kinley, Abner McKinley, a number of relatives, mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and a few personal friends. 

The public funeral began. at twelve o’clock on the 
same day. The casket containing the remains was 
taken to the City Hall, under the gloom of rain-laden 
skies, and here the face of the dead President was 
gazed upon by many thousands of people. 

On Monday morning the remains were taken to 
Washington on a special train, and here the nation’s 
most prominent officials, as well as its lowliest citi- 
zens, did homage to the man they mourned, in a 
pageant of solemn grandeur. 

The funeral train proceeded from Washington to 
Canton on Tuesday night, the arrangements for the 
interment in the family cemetery at that place being 
set for Thursday. 

The progress of the train from Buffalo to Washing- 
ton, and again from the national capital to the home 
of the MeKinleys, was marked by the greatest interest 
everywhere, indicating the respect and esteem in which 
the nation’s head was held by his countrymen. 


. 


The Effect on Wall Street 
W ‘tie STREET abandoned all hope on Friday. 


The news of the President’s relapse, com- 

ing as it did, so unexpectedly, when the 
entire country had begun to look upon Mr. McKinley’s 
recovery as assured, caused almost as great a shock 
as the news of his death itself would have done. As 
the day wore on, and the bulletins from Buffalo showed 
how extremely slight the chances were that the 
President would live twenty-four hours more, the Street 
acted, so far as the stock-market was concerned, as 
though Mr. McKinley had passed away. Those who 
sold did so in that conviction; those who bought were 
prepared for the worst. On Saturday expressions of 
personal grief came before the discussion as to the 
probable course of the stock-market. At an early 
hour the news was received that while the Governing 
Committee of the London Stock Exchange had not 
taken any official action, the members unanimously 
decided not to transact any business, as a token of 
respect’to the memory of Mr. McKinley. This in itself 
was a remarkable demonstration of the sympathy 
of the British financial world. The various Liverpool 
exchanges also closed. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and other exchanges 
in other cities, voted not to open. The governors of 
the New York Stock Exchange, before the opening of 
the business day, decided that the Exchange would ad- 
journ until Monday, and also that it would close on 
the day appointed for the funeral. 

While there was every desire on the part of all 
the members to show a proper appreciation of the na- 
tional calamity, a deep sense of responsibility and obli- 
gation toward the financial world had led to a deter- 
mination to transact business during at least an hour. 
The action of the New York Stock Exchange in closing 
might have been misconstrued in Europe, and possibly 
even by some people in this country, inconceivable as 
this may seem. However, the suspension of business 
in London and elsewhere enabled Wall Street to fol- 
low the dictates of its heart. Not one share was 
bought or sold on the Stock Exchange. Such business 
as was transacted consisted entirely of the performance 
of indispensable clerical work. 

It is idle to speculate en how the stock-market would 
have behaved. The market usually “ discounts ” events 
bearing upon general sentiment as well as upon indi- 
vidual securities. There is no doubt, however, that 
prices would have felt the pressure of the selling by 
many people who had hoped against hope until the 
very last; but on the other hand, strong interests were 
ready to do everything in their power to prevent de- 
moralization. Nor was there indeed demoralization 
in the minds of the people. A great man had passed 
away; the greater nation endured; and with it the 
prosperity his wisdom had done so much to promote. 

EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


Succession to the Presidential Chair 


HE old order of succession to the Presidency 
I was changed in 1888. Up to that time the order 
had been from President to Vice-President, and 
then to Speaker. By the act of 1888, the succession 
would now follow in this order: First, Vice-President 
Roosevelt; in case of his death or disability, Secre- 
tary Hay would succeed; and then, on the death or dis- 
ability of that incumbent, there would follow, after 
Secretary Hay, Secretary Gage; then Attorney-General 
Knox; then Secretary Long; then Postmaster-General 
Smith; then Secretary Hitchcock; and finally Secre- 
tary Wilson. The new order insures the succession of 
a member of the President’s party. Under the old 
order, the Speaker being often a member of the op- 
posite party, the will of the people, as expressed at 
the Presidential election, might have been defeated by 
his succession. 


The Career of Theodore Roosevelt 


Born, New York City, October 27, 1858. 

Graduated, A.B., Harvard, 1880. 

Member of Assembly, New York, 1881. Served three 
terms. 

United States Civil Service Commissioner, appoint- 
ed by President Harrison, 1882. Reappointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Delegate to Republican National Convention, 1884. 

Ranchman, 1884-5. 

Republican candidate for Mayor of New York, 1886. 

President New York Board of Police, 1895. 

Assistant Secretary of Navy, 1897. 

Lieutenant - Colonel of Rough Riders, 1898. Pro- 
moted to Colonel during active service. 

Governor of New York, 1899. 

Elected Vice-President of United States, 1901. 

Sworn in as President of the United States, Septem- 
ber 14, 1901. : 

Residence, Oyster Bay, New York. 

Author of The Naval War of 1812, Life of Thomas 
H. Benton, Life of Gouverneur Morris, Ranch Life 
and Hunting Trail, The Winning of the West, Historic 
Towns, History of New York City, Essays on Praoti- 
cal Politics, The Wilderness Hunter, American Politt- 
cal Ideals, Oliver Cromiell, The Rough Riders, and, 
with Henry Cabot Lodge, Hero Tales from American 
History. 


The Oath of the President on Taking Office xg \g 
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Theodore Roosevelt. 


HE eyes of the country for the past ten days. 


have been centred with a scrutiny un- , 


usually keen upon Theodore Roosevelt. 
Since the long and anxious days through 
which President Garfield lingered upon his 
bed of anguish, and Chester A. Arthur by 
force of cireumstances stood in the full glare of pub- 


licity, no man has occupied a position so trying, or” 
ifyeys does, the popular conception of his character. 


has had to so earefully order his doings and his utter- 
ances that none might cavil. Among those who, hav 






known Theodore Roosevelt the man, and wha- have.” 
understood his not very complex nature, there, have. 


been no misgivings as to how he would bear himself 3: 


in this hour of emergency. On the other hand,. thea: 
who have known only the fanciful Roosevelt created. - 
by the lurid imaginings of a sensational press have 
observed him Jately with a curiosity not unmixed with 
apprehension. The former class are not surprised at 
the simple bigness of the man as recently revealed. 
The latter have watched with a growing sense of con- 
fidence and security the individual whom fortuitous 
circumstance has placed in the Presidential chair. 

I should say that the Roosevelt we have seen at 
Buffalo during the stressful period between the assas- 
sination and the present is the real Roosevelt; the 
Roosevelt that always hss been; the intrinsically 
strong, high-minded American citizen of whom all 
other American citizens have every reason to be proud. 
To the thousands who know him only through the 
incidents of the past four eventful years, and who 
have possibly had reason to think of him merely as a 
man of impulsive action and an advocate of the stren- 
uous life—giving to the latter their own rather than 
Mr. Roosevelt’s construction of its requirements—the 
demeanor of the Vice-President has come as a revela- 
tion of strength and fine self-restraint; but to those 
who have known him as both man and boy these many 
years he has proven himself no more than himself, 
and by the same token no less than himself. 

It is a pitiable fact that false impressions concern- 
ing the real character of inen of prominence are more 
prevalent than accurate ones. It seems almost im- 








President Roosevelt 
Drawn for “ Harper’s Weekly” by T. V. Chominski 


possible in our own day and generation for the public 
*tovget into the skin, as it were, of these whose good 
or, bad; fortune it may be to occupy high official sta- 
ti in some private capacity to figure conspicu- 
n the public eye. In politics, in literature, and 

Her fields of human endeavor as well, there have 
Bhar gumerous examples of the inability of the public 
fe get next to the intrinsic man, accepting, as it al- 








tor Depew must always bear the stigma attach- 
ng to the raconteur of after-dinner stories. When Mr. 
emens madeaserious contribution to serious literature 
mm the form of a historical romance he did not venture 
to sign it, lest his readers should approach it from the 
“point of view of humor, and, failing to see the point of 
it,should pronounce the work dull and the author in his 
dotage. The history of mankind is full of the failures 
of the competent—failures due to no other conceivable 
reason than the inability of the public to forget its 
preconceptions and judge of the present from the pres- 
ent effort. Mr. Roosevelt. I think, has suffered as 
much as any public man in our history from this short- 
coming of his fellow-citizens, and more particularly 
since his emergence from local into national public 
life. As a public charecter of national interest Mr. 
Roosevelt happened to be ushered into view in an ab- 
normally dramatic fashion. Peaceful times were rap- 
idly drifting into hours of conflict, and a nation which 
had not known war as a serious possibility since the 
close of its own civil strife. suddenly found itself face 
to face with a clash at arms with a foreign power. 
Almost coincidently with this condition of affairs 
Theodore Roosevelt appeared as a factor in the coun- 
ceils of the national Administration, and his natural 
energy, positiveness of conviction, and intrinsic force 
inevitably resulted in his appearing at least to rank 
among the leaders of a war party. That he became 
such did not mean that in his soul he harbored any 
less abhorrence for war and its attendant miseries 
than that which was to be found in the breast 
of every other American agency then at work. 
Mr. Roosevelt was no more warlike, no more a 








By John Kendrick Bangs 


lover of bloodshed, for its own sake, than any 
of the many members of Congress who, by res- 
olution, declared that a state of war existed be- 


tween the United States and Spain; but once war be- 
ceme a settled fact, carrying with it vast responsi 
bilities, Mr. Roosevelt threw himself body and soul 
into the fray, and, with all his tremendous energy, 
assumed his share of the burien, if not more than his 
share, just as his friends knew he would. A man of 
his temper and inherent vigor could have done no less. 
Had he done less he would have done less than his 
duty. The one salient fact remains and must become 
clear through the haze of misunderstanding in which 
his true character has been enveloped, that in no one 
of the many publie offices he has occupied has he ever 
failed to rise to the full measure of its dignity or 
to assume otherwise than with conspicuous ability 
and credit its responsibilities, however grave. 

It must not be forgotten at this time that long 
before politics of the larger sphere began to absorb 
his energies Mr. Rooseve't was known as a student and 
that he developed into the scholar. Had he lacked 
real depth of character, as some have been inclined 
to believe, Theodore Roosevelt would never have been 
chosen by the thoughtful editors of the Riverside 
Series of “ American Statesmen” to prepare the biog- 
raphies of Thomas H. Benton and Gouverneur Morris, 
works designed to becorne of standard value, and re- 
quiring for their preparation scholarly qualities of a 
high order, involving wide and thorough research, 
knowledge of human nature as well as of history, a sense 
of perspective, and fundamentally good judgment. It 
must not be forgotten that as a very voung man he 
accomplished in his short service as a State legislator 
work of permanent value to the people of New York; 
that even so wise and conservative an Executive as 
Benjamin Harrison made of him a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, and that the service he rendered to that 
cause was of such undeniable value that a President 
opposed to him politically retained him in the office 
of which he had made such good use. The strict en- 
forcement of the !aws by which, as Commissioner of 
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Police in New York, he broke up for the 
time being the corrupt system upon which 
that sadly disorganized body had _ been 
fattening under Tammany misrule, se- 
cured for him the hatred of the vile and 
the confidence and respect of the law- 
abiding elements of the city. The thor- 
oughness of his work of preparation at 
the Navy Department, and the self-sac- 
rificing care which he bestowed upon his 
men in the field during the Santiago cam- 
paign, increased the ever-growing con- 
fidence of those to whom his name was 
a new one on the political horizon, and 
won for him the everlasting affection of 
those subordinated to his command; and 
that he should have become the popular 
idol to be first rewarded with the Govern- 
orship of his State, and later with the 
Vice-Presidency, was easily to be predi- 
cated upon his many achievements. 

As Vice - President, Mr. Roosevelt has 
found himself in an environment which 
to one of his natural inclinations was 
not always whoily agreeable, Yet in his 
six months’ occupancy of the Vice-Presi- 
dential chair only a most admirable fidel- 
ity to the requirements of his place has 
been characteristic of its incumbent; and 
in augmentation of his efforts within the 
strict lines of his duty, Mr. Roosevelt has 
improved his opportunity by the making 
of addresses before influential commercial 
and political bodies which have breathed 
the fire of true patriotism, and in not 
a few instances have been permeated with 
a spirit of high statesmanship. The ar- 
tificial Roosevelt of the imaginative has 
not. once shown its head above the sur- 
face, and from the 4th of March until this 
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Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 


dreadful present the Vice-President has 
not so much grown as revealed his true 
self to thousands of his countrymen who 
had never really known him. It was not 
upon his alleged greatness as a man of 
ceaseless energy and impetuous habit 
that he assumed proportions of great- 
ness in men’s minds, but in the presenta- 
tion of his moré admirable side—the great 
heart, the alert mind, the wonderful physi- 
al and mental vigor, the strong, master- 
ful manhood that was born to lead. 

To-day Theodore Roosevelt stands be- 
fore the country as one who needs the 
deepest sympathy which its citizens can 
accord him. The b!ow which has fallen 
upon the nation has fallen upon him 
with an even more stunning force. He 
has come into a lofty heritage through 
an overwhelming grief which he shares 
as fully as the most sorely stricken. The 
most serious burdens are for his shoul- 
ders to bear. There is probably nowhere 
in this world a man who is personally 
more deeply stricken at heart than he, 
and it is to the people over whose destinies 
he has been so suddenly and grievously 
called to preside that he must look for 
the support and confidence which alone 
can make his position tolerable. If I un- 
derstand the temper of the American 
people correctly he will not look in vain 
for this sustaining sympathy. Revealed 
as he stands at this moment in his true 
colors, it is impossible to believe that those 
by whom he has been chosen to fulfil the 
functions of the Vice-Presidency, even to 
the appalling ultimate, can withhold from 
him in his hour of need that which they 
ean readily give to such a one as he. 
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President Roosevelt’s Children 


Theodore Alice Quentin Kermit 
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As a Colonel in the Spanish-American War me . As Assistant-Secretary of the Navy 
Photographed in his uniform as a “ Rough Rider,” his regiment Two Characteristic Portraits Photographed in his office at Washington. Behind him is the 
being composed of the best horsemen in America model of the “* Olympia,’”’ Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship 
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The President at his Home, Oyster Bay 





A Corner of the Library—The President’s Favorite Room 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE 














In Front of the Milburn House—The People kept Back by Ropes and The Wilcox Residence—For a brief Period the Seat of Government of 
the Militia the United States 


Cabinet Members Wilson, Hitchcock, Knox, and Smith on their way to 
the Wilcox House 


Russell B. Harrison (in Frock Coat) in Conversation with a Group of Abner McKinley, the dead President’s Brother, hurriedly approaching the 


Newspaper Men Milburn House 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
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The Room in the Wilcox Residence where President Roosevelt took the Military Escort in Front of the Wilcox Residence, awaiting President 
Oath of Office Roosevelt’s appearance 


Milburn House after Viewing the Remains Secretary Long approaching the Milburn Residence, escorted by 
Commodore Williams 


President Roosevelt (with Hand to Hat) leaving the Milburn House President John G. Milburn, of the Exposition, Interviewed by Representatives 
the Wilcox Residence of the Press 


Y—SCENES IN BUFFALO, SEPTEMBER 13 AND 1/4 


by Peter A. Fuley 
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Henry Ward Beecher delivering the Funeral Oration at the White House, April 19,.1865 


““And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march mightier than when alive. The nation rises up at every stage of his coming. Cities and States are his pall-bearers, and the cannon speaks 
the hours with solemn progression. Dead, dead, dead, he yet speaketh.” 
From “ Harper’s Weekly,” May 6, 1865 


The Burial Service at Oak Ridge, Springfield, Illinois, May 4, 1865 
From “ Harper’s Weekly,” May 27, 1865 


FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
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The Catafalque at Cleveland on the Night of September 25, 1881, with the Line of People Viewing the Remains 
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Services at the Receiving Vault, Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland 


“ Despite the hopeful signs our hearts misleading 


“Despite the prayers and tears and earnest pleading, 
Death cometh after all.” 


And piteous protest o’er a hero’s fall 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD 


From “ Harper’s Weekly,” October 8, 1881 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SHIEL OF THE DUNGEON 


T the Shiel of the Dungeon of Buchan, a strange 
place, half natural cavern, the rest a rickle 
of rude masonry plastered like a swallow’s 
nest on the face of the cliff among the wild- 
est of the southern hills, this story begins. 
The Shiel of the Dungeon was a fitting 

dwelling-place for Hector Faa and his folk. 

Ever since the first days of the Great Riding and 
the death of so many of that wild confederacy in the 
Pit of Sheep beneath Craignairny, the Faas and other 
malefactors had been scattered north, east, and south. 
And now of them all only the chief Hector remained, 
risking death to abide among his native fastnesses, 
where, save for a few faithful tatterdemalions, he 
dwelt lonely as Cain in the Land of Nod in the days 
ere he gat him a wife. 

Thither we must go, that we may begin to tell the 
strange history of these latter days, as strange and 
memorable as any that went before the sad yet laugh- 
able rebellion of our poor cottier folk, which few out- 
side the bounds of Galloway have even heard of; the 
freaks of Free-traders and the Solway passage, the 
deeds of outlaw Hector and his kin among the cave- 
dwellings of the Dungeon of Buchan, together with the 
marvellous end made by my father’s friend, commonly 
called Silver Sand, but of right and title “ Lord and 
Earl of Little Egypt,” and of the wild folk called gyp- 
sies in this realm. 

There was a lass looking out of the foursquare aper- 
ture which served the Shiel of the Dungeon for a win- 
dow. In bad weather it was closed with a painted 
board, and in times of danger a green bough or a sod 
from the hill-side screened it. But now it stood open, 
and as the light of the evening sun slanted along the 
precipice front the head of a young girl was set in it 
as a picture is set in a dark frame. 

It was the face of Joyce Faa, watching from her 
rock fortress for her father’s return. 

Her hair was raven black, but light as_hill-mist, 
swept back from a broad, low brow. Her face, full 
oval, yet clearly cut, eyes a wonder of blackness, with 
sparks of passionate fire shifting and passing in them, 
angers, defiances, relentings, passionate April weepings, 
all dried up in the quick sunshine of her smile. 

Joyce Faa sat by the window, the house-place all 
a-dusk behind her, the smoky walls flickering with the 
little leaping flames from the hearth, where an old 
woman sat crouched up, chunnering to herself and 
feeding the fire with rosin knots and roots of heather. 
Before her eyes the sunset ran from slaty gray over- 
head to smoky orange where it lingered along the 
purpling hill ledges westward beyond Loch Moan. 

But a voice broke harshly upon the girl’s reverie: 

“On the Rig o’ the Jarkness three times the tod 
has cried! Ha, ha! Hark to Auld Hoodie amang the 
clints 0’ the Dungeon. Ken ye what he says, lass? 
‘Bluid! bluid! bluid!’ What else should Hoodie Craw 
say when he dichts his neb on a lamb’s innocent briest 
bane, an’ looks ayont the hills for mair and _bet- 
ter?” 

“Hush, Meggat, hush,” cried the girl, shuddering 
and shrugging one round shoulder petulantly. “ Peace 
to your croakings! “Tis worse then all the Hoodie 
Craws that ever were nested betwixt Buchan’s Dungeon 
and Ben Gairn. I am watching for my father, do you 
hear?” 

The withered and many-wrinkled crone emitted a 
strange chuckling laugh, not a whit like honest human 
mirth, but rather resembling the rumblings of water 
prisoned in caverns underground. . 

“Your faither. Aye, aye—watch ye for your fai- 
ther?” such was the burden of her muttering and mum- 
bling. ‘Faither,’ quo’ she. Nae faither hae ye, my 
bonnie, this side o’ the Black Flood that shall ae day 
rise ice-cauld aboot ye frae feet to chin. Faither, in- 
deed! Neither Hector Faa, nor ony Faa that ever 
was born to streek hangman’s tow, e’er begat the like 
o’ you, dearie. And auld Meggat shall see ye richtit 
yet, ere the corbiecs pyke her banes. (Little they will 
get for their pains an’ it were a marrowless auld 
shanks and saddle-leather! )” 

The girl moved hastily. “ Meggat,” she cried, with a 
peevish utterance, “I wish you would be quiet. I can- 
not hear my father’s signal for your din!” 

Then quickly, even as she spoke, she lifted up her 
hand, and a change came into her voice. 

“'There—I hear them—they are coming!” she cried, 
and slipping down from the window-seat, she ran and 
opened the low door of the Shieling, to which on the 
outward side heather and bog-myrtle had been nailed 
in sweet-scented sheaves to hide the outlaw’s re- 
treat. 

With a well-accustomed bend of her graceful head 
beneath the lintel, the girl found herself without. She 
stood on a path perilous. Immediately below was a 
wide gulf of space, sinking away so sharply as to turn 
a stranger giddy; but Joyce Faa straightened herself 
and stood erect, with the grace and strength of a 
young birk-tree rooted in the clefts of the rock. She 
was, indeed, no stranger here. For three years she 
had stood and watched at this spot every night at this 
hour. 

Behind her, almost from her heels, fell away the 
great ealdron of the Dungeon of Buchan, wherein white 
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ground-mists crawled and swelled, now hiding from 
sight and now revealing the three lakelets, the Round 
Loch, the Long Loch, and the Dry. There were also 
in the Dungeon gulf to-night cloud-swirls, that seemed 
to bubble and circle upwards like the boiling of a pot. 
Yet all was still and silent up at the Shiel, so that 
the faint streak of wood smoke from old Meggat’s 
fire on the hearth rose straight up the cliff front, and 
was lost among the heather and rugged brushwood 
above. Down in the caldron itself, however, there was 
a veering, unequal wind, or, rather, strife of winds, 
teasing the mist into wisps white as lambs’ wool and 
light as blown gossamer. 

“ Aye, they are comin’,” said old Meggat Faa, who 
now came to the door and leaned out, a strange huddle 
of patched cloaks and ancient rags. 

* Would to God that they would bring nothing that 
does not belong to them!” said the girl, wistfully. 
“ Meggat, I am sick of this thieving, underhand work. 
Why cannot we set out our rigs of potatoes, and plant 
our bear and cats on the sunny holms of the Dee like 
other folk?” 

“Hear till her!” croaked the old woman, lifting 
up her hands as to ancient Eastern gods of thieves and 
rievers. “ Ye are nae richt Faa ava’. Whatna gypsy o’ 
the richt stock ever wished the like? And there is nae 
talk o’ thievery in the matter. “Tis but the payment 
of lawfu’ skaith-mail. Wha dare meddle wi’ honest 
John Maemillan o’ the Bongill or auld Raif Wabster 
at Craigencallie sae lang as they pay Hector Faa his 
just and honorable dues?” 

“It is taking what is not our own to take,” said the 
girl, scornfully, pulling out a sprig of white heather 
by the root; “ all the words in the world will not alter 
that!” 

“ And what for should it?” cried Meggat, with sud- 
den heat, striking her palms angrily together. “ What 
signifies a bit sheep at an orra time aff the hills? Or 
a side o’ beef in the Martinmas tub? God feeds the 
ravens and gies the young lions their prey, says the 
Guid Buik. Surely He owes as muckle care to us that 
dwell in thae uncanny clefts o’ the rocks. And do 
thae gutsy farmer bodies doon in the straits owe us 
ony less? Meat to oor bellies, cleading to oor backs, 
they may weel pay for the privileege o’ wakenin’ in 
their naked beds wi’ hale banes and an unslitten hals!” 

To this diatribe the girl seemed to pay but little 
heed, her eyes, great and vague, being bent towards a 
certain point in the gloom beneath. The old woman 
went on: 

“ Guid richt, indeed,” she cried, fiercely; “let them 
that drave us like wolves to the -mountain-taps keep 
us when we are there. Them that dwell beneath the 
gled’s nest maun pay the gled’s cess! Forbye, when a’ 
is said an’ dune, Hector Faa does his traffic mair wi’ 
Carrick and Colmonel than wi’ his ain kindly country 
o’ Gallawa’. And what the war is ony fleabitten 
Ayrshiremen’s coo o’ a bit lossin’, I wad like to 


ken?” 
CHAPTER II 
IIECTOR FAA’S CURSE 


i ETCH the loon this road, Mort! Hark ye, man, 

F be tender wi’ him, or Hector Faa will thraw 

your neck like a scraichin’ chuckie’s. There— 

lay him on the daice [dais]. Fairly and saftly, Mort 

Faa—hear ye me? The laddie is no barn-door ye are 
dingin doon to win at a miser’s girnel!” 

* Aye, aye, Meggat, we hear ye weel eneuch. Ye 
needna. scraich there like a swine at the pig-killin’,” 
returned the shorter and stouter of the two men. They 
carried a young man between them. 

“ Gid ye had wrestled a’ th’ nicht till the sun-risin’ 
to keep haud o’ this laddie, as ye caa’ him, and gotten 
your harms nearly dung oot by his wastrel o’ a com- 
panion, and tired their beasts wi’ bringin’ him up thse 
weary glens, ye wadna be sae nice wi’ a low-country 
calf!” 

While the two men were placing their prisoner on 
the couch of heather and brushwood in the corner,, 
and in obedience to Meggat’s shrill commands with- 
drawing sullenly to their own wattled abodes on the 
hill-side, Joyce was walking homeward with her hand 
on her father’s arm. Hector Faa loomed up tall 
against the gray shining of the mist, and answered 
shortly as the girl plied him with questions. 

* What ails ye, faither?” she said, turning easily to 
the country speech, which far-wandering gypsies of good 
blood did not often use. “ What ails ye, that your 
answers are so few and short to the bairn that has 
waited for you hour after hour wi’ a dim e’e and a beat- 
ing heart?” 

“Hush thee, Joyce,” said Hector Faa, patting her 
hand not unkindly; “I have muckle on my mind this 
nicht. Your faither’s life hangs now by a single 
thread, and, I fear me, that thread is o’ the hemp! 
But what matter? It would only be the last singing 
of an old song!” 

The girl gave a little stricken cry and then was 
silent, waiting, as a nestling with eyes aloft may 
see and vet be unable to avoid the pounce of the kite. 

“What is it now, faither?” she said, and her voice 
was low and the words seemed to choke in her throat. 
“Ye havena slain a man to his hurt—there is no 
blood on your hands, faither? Tell me—tell your ain 
Joyce?” 

* And what if there were?” answered Hector Faa, 


scornfully. “What were one more or less to the 
daughter of the outlaw?” 

“ Faither!” said the girl, earnestly, “tell me truly. 
I know that you have slain your enemies at the cave 
of Isle Rathan and elsewhere, but that was in fair 
fighting. Oh, faither, tell me that this day you have 
done no murder!” 

“ Joyce Faa,” he said, “ hearken to me. I have slain 
no man to his hurt, though God knows I have had prov- 
ocation enough. Will not the baited bull turn and gore 
his tormentors? Will not the quarry be allowed to 
stand at bay? I have shed no blood to-day unjustly, 
Joyce. I have only executed justice for two ancient 
wrongs. I have paid a score in full that has been long 
on the slate. A proud, scorning woman, a boastful 
vaporer, a false friend, and a fine landed gentleman— 
these are bitter at the heart this night! Aye, and they 
shall yet sup sorrow with a wide ladle or Hector Faa 
be done with them! Ah, Mary Maxwell—Beauty May, 
that refused the gypsy’s heather bed—you shall rest 
somewhat less easily on down and feathers this night, 
for the thought of that which I have raft from you! 
And you, my laird of Isle Rathan—” 

“What of him?—what of Mr. Patrick Heron?” cried 
the girl, breaking in upon him; “ you have not harm- 
ed him! Is he not a friend of Silver Sand’s—of my 
uncle’s ?” 

Hector Faa laughed a short, defiant laugh. 

“Maybe,” he said, bitterly. ‘“ John Faa’s friends are 
mostly the enemies of his own kin. What good hath 
Silver Sand ever done to the Faas? He has taken 
our groats and silver pennies, indeed—and for what? 
Plainly, for naught—for less than naught! That he 
might betray us, Joyce—that he might exile and out- 
law us, while he lies soft on a lord’s linen, and dines 
off plate in the company of the King’s Justicer that 
condemns us to the halter!” 

“Did he not warn you on the night of Craignairny, 
father?” 

“Warn us—truth, that did he sickerly!” cried 
the man, with scorn on his face; * but to what pur- 
pose, save to make our poor lives more outcast than be- 
fore? But I, his brother, who alone of the Gitano have 
been faithful to the laws of Egypt—I, that am nei- 
ther renegade nor favor-scorner, have this night evened 
matters rarely—aye, with my ancient enemies and with 
my own fause kin!” 

He stopped and laughed aloud, as he saw the Shiel 
of the Dungeon before him. 

“John Faa Maxwell Heron!’ Indeed, a bonny 
name! The lion and the lamb lie down together—” 

“What do you mean, father?” said the girl, won- 
deringly. 

Hector Faa turned about and pointed to where a 
— streak of light marked the heather door of the 

hiel. 

“ Go in there, and you will learn!” he said, sternly. 

Then, after his daughter had left him alone, the 
outlaw turned to the south and stretched out his right 








hand in one of those gestures of defiance such as only 


the wild follz of the hill use. 

‘“* A black curse on Rathan—the curse of Deva on the 
Isle of Rathan! The scorns and the shaming of a 
woman—the hatred of a man! They shall return ten- 
fold upon hall and acre, upon hearth-stone and _ rcof- 
tree! A thousand times have I cursed Patrick Heron 
and his wife--in winter and summer, in bed, board, 
and estate! In bride-time and bairn-time, in flock and 
herd, have I cursed them! May the day dawn right 
early when there shall not be. a reeking chimney on 
their broad lands, and when of their house of Rathan 
there remains not so much as one stone upon another— 
for the dead that are as coral in the cave of blood this 
day, and the evil despite they and theirs have done 
the seed of Egypt!” 

When at her father’s bidding Joyce Faa entered the 
little square living-room of the Shiel it was brightly 
lighted by a fire of green birk twigs which Meggat had 
bidden Mort and Grice Baillie to bring her from an 
adjoining cave, where a stock of these things was 
kept. The old woman was bending over a young lad, 
as it seemed to her, scantly on the border of manhood. 
* Pale and slender, and with fair curls clustering round 
a broad forehead ”’—that is the description of him as 
he appeared at that time. It is communicated to the 
writer by an interested person for the purposes of this 
chronicle. 

“A bonny lad!—a bonny lad!” murmured the crone, 
her palsied head nodding and jerking at every word. 
“ Joyce, come ye here, lass, and help me to lay him bet- 
ter at his ease than thae muckle cowts left him, that 
threw him doon wi’ a clash on the floor like a bag 0’ 
saut!” 

The young man had not yet opened his eyes. - The 
excitement of his capture, the weary journey, the jolt- 
ing on a wretched saddle up perilous hill tracks, the 
unkindly and awkward handling of rude captors, had 
so told on a wounded youth that for several hours 
he had been in the hands of Mort and his associates 
even as the bag of salt to which Meggat compared him. 

Sleeping accommodation was scant at the best in 
the Shicl of the Dungeon, but within Hector Faa had 
arranged a number of cubicles, screened from one an- 
other by hanging curtains of coarse stuff. Joyce came, 
and stocd a moment silent over the youth as he lay 
on the heather roots upon a broad bench of beaten 
earth. She had never seen (so she owned to herself) 
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any one so delicately featured, and in a moment more 
she had raised the young man in her strong arms. A 
surprising feeling of motherhood stirred in her heart, 
the grace of natural pity warring with the inherited 
hatred she had learned from her father., . 

With one hand she swept the middle curtain aside, 
and entering a small recess where the rough rocky 
walls were concealed by hangings and pitiful little 
attempts at ornaments—rough slabs of colored stone 
from the hills and scraps of carpet and hangings—-she 
laid him down on her own bed. 

As she did so Joyce discovered a slow ooze of dark 
blood among the lad’s curls, and bidding Meggat hold 
aloft the rosin fagot, she examined the wound with a 
light hand and practised eye. ; 

“ Who has done this?” she cried. “Surely they need 
not have mishandled a laddie—one that is little more 
than a bairn!” 

And at the words, as if he resented the imputation of 
childhood, the young man opened his eyes. He looked 
in bewilderment at the girl who stood bending over 
him. Then his eyes fell with more comprehension on 
the wild, decrepit figure of old Meggat. 

“ Who are you, laddie?” 

The words came from Joyce Faa’s lips almost with- 
out will of her own, and 
with a_ shrewd bright 
smile (his mother’s, so 
they say) the young man 
answered, “The child’s 
name is John.” 

Poor Joyce had had 
small opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the 
letter of Scripture. She 
took the information se- 
riously, and continued, 
“You do not wish us to 
know your other name?” 

“T will tell you gladly, 
if you will help me to sit 
up and inform me where 
I am!” 

“You are in the Shiel 
of the Dungeon,” said 
the girl, “ and I am—” 

“Hush!” said the old 
woman, sharply. “ There 
are names and _ places 
which are not the better 
of being bandied about 
in the hearing of every 
chance-comer !” 

“T fear me, good 
lady,” said the youth, 
“that I am no chance- 
comer. Well do I know 
who brought me _ here, 
and for what purpose. 
Not by chance is my 
sconce ringing as if a 
million bees had hived in 
it. You are, I take it, 
Hector Faa’s daughter, 
and I can bear witness 
that your father is 
rightly named ‘ Hector of 
the Strong Arm’!” 

The girl turned and 
muttered something in a 
low tone to the old wo- 
man. Then as the youth 
strove to raise himself 
on his elbow, she took 
him by the shoulders and 
laid him softly back upon 
the pillow. 

“Rest ye there, young 
lad,” she said. “ We will 
first foment and cleanse 
the wound, and then we 
will talk concerning 
names, places, and such 
like, an you will.” 

‘“A prisoner may not make conditions—especially 
with so fair a jailer!” said the youth. (Where thus 
early he got the assurance I know not.) 

Then the girl, finding an obstruction in the way of 
her surgical operations, with the most natural grace 
in the world set her hand to the edge of her kirtle, and 
bending down, drew a knife from a sheath held in place 
by her stocking-garter. This she applied with the most. 
matter-of-fact air to the back of the youth’s stock, to 
which his long, fair curls had become matted. Lightly 
and deftly she did her work, the knife, an exceedingly 
workmanlike weapon, flashing to and fro before the eyes 
of the young man as he lay watching her with a soft 
amused smile on his face. 

Joyce Faa was thus engaged when the door of the 
Shiel opened, and Hector Faa stood on the threshold. 
He paused in a kind of amazed wonder at what he saw. 
Then he stepped within with a grim air. 

“ Well, Master John Faa Maxwell Heron,” he said, 
addressing his prisoner, “ you are being better done to 
here in the woif’s lair than I was when your father and 
kin hunted me in the days of the Great Killing, so that 
I lay, perforce, in dens and caves of the earth, and for 
provend gnawed my own wrist bones!” 

“T thank you,” said the youth thus addressed; “T 
am indeed being tended far above my deserts. And, 
sir, since you have brought me ‘so far without any will 
of mine, perhaps you will indulge me with this young 
lady’s name. that I may thank her for her kindness to 
a wounded man and a prisoner.” 

* Joyce Faa is my daughter,” said Hector Faa; and, 
as if to stop any further catechism, he added, sharply: 
“ Joyce, stand aside! You have done enough! The 
young man and I will now have some conference.” 

The girl turned about with the knife still in her 
hand, and for the least part of a moment young Max- 
well Heron saw the dark blood mantle her cheek, and 
a look of wolfish kinship to the outlaw glitter from her 
eye like a knife-thrust. Then, all sudden, a softer light 
came back into her eyes. She let the knife drop upon 
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the table, and with a blush she moved away to the fire- 
side without speaking. There she began to busy her- 
self with the earthen pipkins on the embers. The 
youth continued to watch her languidly, in spite of the 
formidable presence of Hector Faa, who did not at once 
begin to speak. 

Suddenly the young man called out: “ Well done. I 
could not have done that!” 

For, with a large, easy movement, as natural as 
breathing, the girl had unhooked the great pot which 
bubbled and boiled over the fire, and hung it three or 
four links higher up. 

The action naturally attracted no notice in the Shiel 
of the Dungeon. Hector barely turned his eyes once in 
his daughter’s direction, while the girl herself sat down 
on a stool and gazed pensively into the fire. 

“ Now, young man,” said Hector, grimly, “ you and 
I will begin te cast up our accounts!” 

“| am not aware that there have been any intro- 
missions between us,” said Maxwell Heron; “I never 
set eyes on you before to-day.” 

The gypsy outlaw showed his teeth in a very ugly 
grin. 

“T have heard say,” he went on, letting the words 
drip slowly from him, “that it is the way of the God 
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and his mother out on her beast, riding fast from house 
to house to raise the country in the reivers’ trail. 

Hector Faa, however, took the youth’s easy manners 
for a kind of personal defiance, and it was with a still 
and sullen glitter of his sombre eye that he continued: 
“ Thirty of the Calore—the test blood of the Romany—_ 
thirty have I seen shot down one by one by the men of 
your house in the Cave of Death. And ‘among these 
hills their women folk waited for them in vain, even 
as to-night the woman who bore you runs to the door 
and back again, crying, * He will not come!’ ” 

“Do you mean to kill me?” said Maxwell Heron, in 
his quiet manner—the way of a child that has no rea- 
son to be afraid. 

“Kill you!” cried Hector Faa; “that were over- 
easy an exit. Somewhat slower shall be the gypsy’s re- 
venge! First we will drain your father’s money-bags. 
He shall pay for your body—ear by ear, tooth by tooth, 
finger by finger. He shall sell his land to raise the 
ransom. For your sake he shall die landless—fortune- 
less; stripped even as the gypsy outlaw of the hill was 
stripped!” 

“There is a proverb,” said Maxwell Heron, calmly, 
“*Mickle land—little wit!’ If you strip me of my 
lands, perhaps in time I shall get some wit—which my 
mother says I lack.” 

It was now the gyp- 
sy’s turn to be discen- 
certed by the youth's as- 
sured calm. 

“ Have you no fear to 
be where you are? Has 
not your father told vou 
—have ye never heard 
tell of the Death House 
Craignairny, of the Mur- 
der Hole of Loch Neld- 
ricken, of the Brig of the 
Black Water, when the 
outlaws broke their way 
through, and sent your 
coward kin — whirling 
down to the  Airds 
pool ?” 

“T have heard of these 
things,” said the young 
man; “ but I never heard 
either a Heron or a Max- 
well called a ‘ coward 
kin.’ ” 

“ Well, 
now,” said 





you hear it 
Hector Faa. 
“Was it not a coward 
act to outlaw the man 
they could not fight—to 
set the dogs of the law 


on a wild deer of the 
hills they could not 
eatech with their own 
hands? I tell you Hee- 
tor Faa and his folk 
dwell this night like ecor- 
bies in the clefts of a 


rock because of these two 
—Patrick Heron of Ra- 
than, your father, and 
William Maxwell of 
Craigdarroch, your mo- 


ther’s brother. Since I 
cannot reach them, on 
your head it shall be! 


As they have dealt with 
me, so will I deal with 
you!” 

“Well,” returned the 
youth, dropping his 
head back on the pillow 
a little wearily, “if you 
can put this discussion 
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‘Aye, they are comin’, 


said old Meggat Faa 


you Christians worship to visit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. Well, 1 am going to let a godly second 
generation know how the arrangement feels!” 


CHAPTER III 
JOYCE FAA 


RISONER and captor faced one another in the 
P Shiel of the Dungeon. Hector Faa loomed up 

strong and dark by the hearth, the firelight play- 
ing on his dark beard and flecked hair. - One hand 
gripped a knife in his girdle—not the honest smug- 
gler’s “ jocteleg,” but the Spanish navajo, brought 
from Albacete by some far-travelled Romany. The 
youth, on the other hand, lay on the bed in the alcove, 
the curtain drawn aside. He raised himself a little on 
his elbow. He had always been delicate since his birth, 
and in some things his ways were not the ways of those 
about him, as during all his life he had found out to 
his cost. Doubtless the gypsy held the opinion that 
young Maxweil Heron would be easily frightened. 

But cowardice is not a Heron vice, though mayhap 
they have other and bigger ones. 

“ There will be a hard man brought low, a proud wo- 
man on her knees this night, in the house of Rathan!” 
said the outlaw. The young man moved slightly on 
his pillow, and a smile flickered about his mouth. This 
seemed somehow to irritate his captor. 

“ Aye, smile!” he said, with sudden black fury; “ but 
let me tell you your mirth is strangely ill-timed, as [ 
shall show you! You are in the hands of your house's 
sworn enemy—of Hector Faa, who dwells at the 
Dungeon Shiel! What find ye matter of mirth in 
that?” 

The young man did not reply. He had been think- 
ing that he could have made a better guess at the occu- 
pations of his father‘and mother on that the first night 
of their son’s captivity. He knew that his father 
would be busily planning and organizing a campaign, 


off till the morning I 
shall be much obliged to 
you. One of your lads 
gave me a most unkindly 
clour on the crown, and 
your saddle-bags are none so soft as the couch which, 
I fear me, I have caused this fair maiden to give 
up to me.” 

At the youth’s first soft-spoken words the outlaw 
started forward, with his terrible Spanish knife half 
drawn from its sheath. But out of the gloom on the 
other side of the fireplace his daughter darted still 
more quickly. She caught the threatening arm, and 
set her other hand to her father’s breast. 

“No, no, father!” she cried; “he is a brave lad 
and young. Hold him to ransom, if you will. But let 
there be no bloodshed on the gypsy’s hearth-stone. Let 
me be his keeper. 1 will answer for his safety with 
my life. You can surely find a more profitable revenge 
than rank murder!” 

For a moment Hector Faa paused irresolute. Then 
he let the half-drawn knife slip back into its sheath 
with a click. 

He nodded grimly and turned on his heel, saying 
only, “ Then on your head be it, Joyce Faa, if you let 
him escape from the Shiel of the Dungeon!” 

As soon as they were left alone—for old Meggat 
had vanished at the entrance of Hector—the young 
man said: “TI would that you had not said that. You 
have tied me faster by your words than the varlet 
who gave me the crack on my brain-pan.” 

“T do not know what you mean,” said the girl, mov- 
ing uneasily. 

“T mean,” said Maxwell Heron, smiling, “ you have 
made yourself responsible for my safe-keeping. How 
ean I escape, knowing that the blame will fall on you?” 

She looked at him to see whether or not he jested. 
Then, her eyes reassuring her on that point, she an- 
swered: “My father has captured you—that is his risk. 
I have undertaken to keep you—that is mine. Why 
should you care?” 

And he had-nothing better to say in reply than, just 
then, “ Because your eyelashes are long and black!” 

But he had miscalculated the effect of his words. 

“ You look like a woman, and talk like a fool,” cried 
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the girl, flashing up in sudden anger. “I am no silly 
ninny that you should offer me the mockery of vain 
compliment!” 

The youth started up again on his elbow eagerly. 

“Task your forgiveness,” he said; “it is 1 who am 
the ninny. Your words rebuke me. But how did you 
learn such things up in the folds of the hills?” 

With a slight motion of her hand Joyce Faa sent 
the youth back to his pillow. Then she said, simply: 
“1 was born in France, and lived there till I was six- 
teen with my mother, and, after her death, with the 
good Sisters. Then I went six months to school in 
Annan. It was when my father was a drover on the 
English border—” . 

Maxwell Heron was on the point of saying, “ Yes, I 
have heard of that!” But his good angel stopped his 
mouth in time. For, indeed, it was currently reported 
that the details of Hector Faa’s droving, had they 
been fully condescended upon, would justly have 
brought him to the gallows. So with wisdom and dis- 
cretion beyond his years the youth only nodded. 

“The rest my uncle Silver Sand taught me—and 
these!” P 

She opened a little door, and revealed a score or so 
of books in a small square “ aumry ” let into the wall 
of the Shiel. “ And now you will drink this draught, 
and try to sleep!” 

She poured out of a leathern bottle of pitched goat- 
skin a cupful of pale yellow liquid, and brought it to 
the bedside. Maxwell Heron protested (like his fa- 
ther’s own son) that he had no intention of going to 
sleep—-“‘ in such agreeable society,’ he meant to add, 
but something in the girl’s eyes withheld him. - 

“Take it!” she said, firmly. 

“An it were mandragora I would drink it!” he said, 
smiling at her. 

“It is herb tea,” she answered, gravely; but wheth- 
er with the intent to prick the wind-bag of his fine 
phrases the youth could not at that time make up his 
mind. 

He drank the draught down with a single movement 
of his arm, and lay back. Joyce Faa came towards 
him, and with one strong arm lifted up his head, while 
she adjusted his pillows with the other. He tried to 
protest, but a certain sweet lassitude took him by the 
throat, and it came to him that he was smiling broad- 
ly and foolishly, at he knew not what. A great blue 
shadow seemed to sweep over the landscape, swift as 
the flight of a bird. Then for a long moment he saw 
everything through running water. And Maxwell 
lieron fell to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SILVER SAND.—TUE MATTER OF THE WAGER 


young Jasper Jamieson, that is; Big Jasper, so 

called to distinguish him from his father, Jasper 
the Elder—Little Jasper, yet not old. It was a curi- 
ous wager, to begin with, and turned out yet more 
curiously. We rode out on a May morning. I had a 
suit of new clothes just come from the town of Edin- 
burgh, where I had gotten such learning as I pos- 
sessed; and my father, Patrick Heron, of Isle Rathan, 
in Galloway, had given me five guineas to be my sum- 
mer store, laying on me the injunction not to spend 
them in change-houses and promiscuous folly, but to 
pay my legal debts with them, if any such T had. 

Jasper Jamie was my bosom friend; and when 
did twenty years lack a friend of the heart, being a 
healthy youth, and fond of ploys jointly engineered 
between the gloaming and the mirk? Mine was merry 
of heart and eke of countenance—the “ moral of his 
own father in his youth,” said my mother. For the 
rest, Jasper Jamieson was tall, large-boned, strong of 
limb, a little reckless, perilously willing with his fists, 
equally ready to fight and to forgive, ever getting into 
scrapes, and anon elbowing himself out of them by 
dint of sheer good-humor and graciousness of disposi- 
tion. 

His father painted landscapes upon canvas, which 
were sold in Edinburgh and London to folk who want- 
ed such, but more often he drew the likenesses of 
country gentlefolks to hang on their walls in order 
that their descendants might see whence they got their 
noses. Sometimes he drew the nose in first and added 


[’ ali arose out of a wager I had with Jasper— 
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the ancestor after—which, by all accounts, is a paying 
trade. 

As for me, I was the scion of fighting-houses on 
both sides. Father and mother both had taken their 
yart in these bitter strifes of the past, which they 
ioed to speak of by the fireside on the winter nights. 
Yet the son of the “drawer wi’ pent,” as old Jasper 
Jamie was called in our parts, had all the fighting 
qualities; while, on the other hand, I had—well, it is 
not easy to tell what I possessed in their place; but 
at any rate, I was not made for the rough-and-tumble 
of life as I found it in my native province, as this 
faithful narrative will abundantly prove. 

At school they used to call me “ lassie-boy,” because 
of a certain delicacy of feature unusual among boys, 
and also because my mother, ill-advised and ignorant 
of such matters, had ordered that I should keep my 
hair long. She also forbade me to fight with my fists, 
for which, indeed, I was very ill-fitted. But in con- 
sequence of these disabilities I suffered for a while the 
pains of very purgatory, till at last, in one desperate 
moment, after suffering tormentings innumerable, [ 
drew my knife and nicked my two leading tormentors 
as they ran. 

By this I gained for all time my friend Jasper, who 
carried on his person a little triangular scar, which one 
only saw when he went swimming. He it was who had 
twisted my lovelocks at scheol, though by the time 
we were twenty I surmise that he would have given a 
great deal for that same hair. For his own was but 
very bristles, while I could wear mine combed out to 
the length and likeness of a wig, and tie it with a 
plain black ribbon at the back, as was the fashion. 
Also by that time he cared most of all to take the eyes 
of the ladies, as all such ruddy young lumps of man- 
hood do, as I judge, because the very awkwardness of 
their own beet and bones constrains them to admira- 
tion of that which is frail and fair and delicate. 

But I, being, as I say, equipped with features well- 
nigh feminine, as well as a marked fairness of the skin 
and blueness of eyes, not to mention my unfortunate 
lovelocks, was late in beginning to think of maidens. 

So our wager (will I never get to it?) did not con- 
cern the sex, as most young men’s bets do, not always 
to their honor. 

It amounted to no more than this: Jasper also had 
gotten him five pounds from his father, and was storm- 
ing to be rid of some of it. So, his heart being en- 
larged within him because he was going to see Toi- 
nette Gowanlock, the daughter of Henry of that ilk, 
our Dumfries schoolmaster, whose “taws” in past 
days had so often caused us to “loup when there was 
nae ditch and claw where we werena yeuky,” he must. 
needs make me a bet that I would not name the most 
common bird in the woody country-side through which 
we were passing. 

1 asked him how we should settle it. 

“Settle it, Maxwell Heron,” he cried, making his 
pony passage and champ the bit as it was his pride to 
do. (He was practising to show off before Toinette, as 
tricksome a minx as ever flirted a Spanish fan.) 
* Maxwell Heron, you never had the instinct of a right 
gentleman in ye, man. Here’s five silver shillings— 
cover them wi’ other five. There ye are! Now, what 
bird that flies the air, think ye, will we see the of- 
tenest between here and Barnharroch Mill Wood? ‘ The 
shilfy’ [chaffinch], says you. Then, to counter you, 
and bring the wager to the touch, I’m great wi’ the 
black coats. DV’ e’en risk my siller on the craw.* 
He’s Mess John amang a’ the birds o’ the air!” 

So on we rode in keen emulation, and as we went I 
made a list of the birds we encountered. When there 
was no doubt, and we were both agreed, I pricked a 
mark after the name of each we saw. At the Faulds 
of the Nitwood the mavis led by a neck from my friend 
the “ shilfy.” But there, as ill luck would have it, we 
encountered a cloud of rooks making merry about o 
crawbogle that had been set up to scare them off some 
newly sown land. Jasper shouted loud and long. The 
siller, he maintained, was already his. I had as licf 
hand it over. I told him to bide a wee—all was not 
over yet. 

Now I began to remark that while the chaffinch 
and the sparrow, the robin and his swarthy rookship, 
occurred in packs and knots and clusters, there was 

* Craw: Used in the south of Scotland of the rouk. 











William McKinley 


By Ernest Neal Lyon 











I 
Again and thrice the Demon of the Dark— 
The madman’s bullet—jinds a noble mark. 
Again and thrice the pathway of the brave 
Must comrade with the martyr’s open grave! 


II 
TIlow merrily is the “Welcome!” shout 
Blown on the autumn air! 
There’s many a silken banner out, 
And garlands everywhere. 
Let bells be ringing, 
And children singing! 
Let Music’s rhythmic beat 
Echo to tramping feet, 
And cannon-hoom and trumpet-blare 
Proclaim a people’s exultation— 
_A “Weleeme!” to the ruler of the Nation! 


II 


Now, in oration, resonant and strong, 

The honored leader tells the loyal throng 
The stirring triumphs of the Nation’s story— 
The upward pathway of the Nation’s glory: 
Our war-dogs guard the highway of the seas, 
While whitening sails follow on every breeze, 
With all the needed merchandise of peace; 
The teacher, ever-vigilant and kind, 

Rears, stone by stone, the Tempie of the Mind; 
The Master’s messengers His conquest keep, 
And win in tenderness the wandering sheep. 


IV 


In every joy there breathes some serpent’s hiss, 
And as to every Eden, so to this 

Comes Anarchy, of Satan eldest-born, 
Mothered by Ignorance, in Want forlorn, 
Nourished by Cunning, energized by Hate, 
lifting its head to strike against the state,— 


To strike (ah, dastard blow!) the good and great! 


The hand outstretched in pity for its pain, 

The heart that never would have felt in vain, 
The head that thought so wisely and so true, 
The man that was so strong—yet tender too— 
Had wrought so much, and yet had more to do! 


one bird which had to be pricked off regularly and_fre- 
quently. This was the swift (or black swallow). 
Whether it was that his long elastic wings and smooth 
swoopings brought the same bird more than once 
across our vision, or simply because every barn and 
outhouse sheltered a couple, it was not long before it 
was evident that both Jasper and I had small chance 
of heading the poll with our favorites. By the time 
we had gotten to the Moss of Little Cloak, and left 
the woodlands behind us for that time, the prickings 
of my pencil had totalled as follows: The swift (or 
black swallow), 74 ticks; the chaffinch, or shilfy, 46 
ticks; the cushy doo, or wood-pigeon, 38 ticks; the 
craw, or field-rook, 37 ticks; the magpie, 23 ticks; the 
mavis, 19 ticks. And this, though mightily uninter- 
esting to most folk that read or hear tales, is yet of 
value. For it tells what birds were most plentiful in 
our Galloway woodlands on a certain May morning in 
the year of grace 17—. Also, when this history 
comes to deal with the matters to which it led, this 
boys’ frolic is werth noting. Also, in a long, weary 
travel, it is none such an ill way of passing time. 

Now at this lame and impotent conclusion of our 
wager, right fretful was our large-boned Jasper. 

“Since neither of us hath won,” he cried petulant- 
ly, “ come, my brisk lad—come, I’ll toss you for it!” 

Now this spinning of a king’s effigy in the air hath 
ever seemed to me a yet more foolish affair than the 
laying of a plain wager; and I made a demur, alleging 
(though, as I knew, quite uselessly) that though 
neither of our birds had come out first, yet since 
my shilfy had beaten his craw, the stakes were there- 
fore mine. 

“ Arrant coweake,” cried he, after his rude man- 
ner of speech, “the fellow who bet on the black swal- 
low—he won or nobody did. You, my friend, wagered 
on the shilfy. Therefore, whoever won, you certainly 
lost, and the money is forfeit to the pool. Now then, 
Mr. Maxwell, let us spin a coin as to whose the two 
good crowns shall be.” 

And he paused with a lucky groat on his thumb- 
nail, of which he was greatly enamored. 

“See here, Jasper,” I ov | making a final remon- 
strance, “this is still greater folly. For if I win, | 
must treat you at the nearest public-house. And so, 
in like manner, if you are in luck. ’Tis an innkeep- 
er’s dodge, this daft coin-spinning, depend on’t! Bet- 
ter keep that crown of yours to buy a fairing for pret- 
ty Mistress Toinette!” 

But of course he would hear no reason, being filled 
with the glory of the May morning, like a young colt 
ramping with good feeding and lack of exercise. 

So “His Majesty!” I cried at last, to quiet him. 
And lo! there on the green turf was King George, his 
image and superscription uppermost, as if he had 
sprung up with the daisies. 

“Hand over!” quoth I, with intent to provoke; 
whereat Jasper said something pretty round, and 
clinked the coins most reluctantly into my palm. 

“This wagering is none so dusty a business, after 
all,” said I; “faith, this will buy me the Ben Jonson, 
his plays in folio, that I so much desire. ’Tis a great 
gaime, the wagering!” 

But for the moment Jasper was sulky, though the 
gambler’s never-failing resource came upon him. 

“Double or quits!” he cried, pulling out a half- 
guinea from his fob. 

“Nay,” said I, stavely, “I promised my mother 
never to gamble. ‘’Tis wicked,’ says she, ‘and more 
than that, you might lose!" So Ill stick to my prom- 
ise to my mother, thanks to you all the same, Jasper 
Jamie!” 

“You are a great coward,” he cried, very angrily; 
“vou win, and then you will neither give a man his 
revenge nor yet a pint-stoup to wash down his ill-na- 
ture withal!” 

So, knowing that he would not be content otherwise, 
I bade him lead the way to the nearest change-house. 

And so by the wild benty hill-side of Barclosh, and 
over the trembling green bogs of the Knock Burn, we 
made straight as a die for Tarkirra, that remarkable 
place of public entertainment among the muirlands, 
where the prag granite bowlders lie thickest, and the 
reek of the unlicensed “kiln” steals most frequently 
up the face of the precipice. 

To be Continued. 
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Vv 
Too long within our breast this Viper lay, 
And shall he thus our charity betray? 

Upon the altar where our leader fell 

Let us together swear, and keep it well, 

For righteous vengeance and for public weal, 
To crush the Serpent ’neath Law’s iron heel! 


VI 
We felt our nothingness in this eclipse, 
We bowed in silence and with sealed lips; 
But now in confidence we humbly pray, 
Our Father, bring us all—leader and land— 
By Thine all-pitying, all-uplifting hand, 
Into the dawning of a fairer day! 
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The 


New Stock Exchange—Laying the Corner-Stone 


This interesting ceremony took place on Monday, September 9 








The Inauguration 
N*: the least dramatic episode in 


connection with the Buffalo trag- 

edy was the quest for and hurried 
trip to Buffalo of Theodore Roosevelt 
when it became known that President Mc- 
Kinley could not possibly survive. Con- 
fident, as all were, of the President’s re- 
covery Mr. Roosevelt had left Buffalo early 
on Wednesday, September 11 to join his 
family in the Adirondack Mountains, 
where, with his sons and a few friends, 
he contemplated a short period of rest 
and recreation. On Friday, however, the 
President’s symptoms becoming alartting, 
every effort to reach the Vice-President by 
wire and by messenger was made. The 
Tahawus Club—his headquarters — was 
easily reached, but the Vice-President had 
departed for a long tramp through the 
woods. To find him was no easy 
task, since no word had been left with 
those at the club as to the exact ob- 
jective- point of the party, and never 
was a imore tangled wood than that 
into whose dark recesses the distinguish- 
ed group had disappeared. Neverthe- 
less, the urgency of the situation required 
that the utmost endeavors to locate the 
Vice-President should be made, and search 
parties were dispatched in all directions 
for the purpose of finding him, each bear- 
ing in mind that for the moment there 
should be no such word as fail. The 
hunt was begun at an early hour, atid 
drew the various groups through many a 
ravine, over many a stream, and up and 
down many a minor mountain peak. At 
intervals shots were fired, and all manner 
of vocal salutes were uttered in the hope 
of attracting the attention of the lost 
Vice-Presidential party, but until nearly 
six o’clock the enveloping wilderness gave 
no answering sign. Meanwhile a succes- 
sion of despatches was being rapidly re- 
ceived at the Tahawus Club from each 
of which it became increasingly evident 
that the President’s case was becoming ev- 
ery moment more desperate, and the need 
therefore for the Vice-President’s pres- 
ence more urgent. 

Finally, on the top of Mount Marcy, a 
dozen miles away, the Vice-President was 
found, shortly after six o’clock, and there, 
surrounded by all the impressive grandeur 
of the mountain woodland, the man who 
was socn to become President of the Uni- 
ted States was acquainted with the dread 
approach of his heritage. 

The Vice-President immediately re- 
turned to the Tahawus Club, silent in the 
hour of his own and his country’s grief; 
his muscular frame in no wise affected ap- 
parently by the strenuous effort of his 
day’s outing; his face a shade more 
bronzed; his mind centred. only upon 
that bed of suffering and that house of 
affliction so many miles away. An hour 


had not passed when, after a hasty meal 
and a hurried change of garments, the 
Vice-President was on his way over the 





of Theodore Roosevelt 


dark forest roads in an ordinary buck- 
board to the railway station at North 
Creek, thirty-five miles distant. 

Three relays of horses were required to 
cover the distance from club to railway 
station, and the road was lit here and there 
by ready and willing torch-bearers, to as- 
sist the man for whom 80,000,000 of peo- 
ple were anxiously waiting, on his jour- 
ney to Buffalo. At 1.15 a.m. Saturday he 
passed the lower club-house, ten miles dis- 
tant from the main building of the Taha- 
wus Club, and about five o’clock reached 
the station, having been practically twen- 
ty-four hours without sleep or other rest. 

A special train awaited him here, and 
here he received the official notification 
from Secretary Hay that the President 
had passed away, and that by virtue of 
his position he had himself succeeded to 
the most exalted office in the land. At 
eight o’clock Albany was reached, and at 
8.03 Mr. Roosevelt was once more speed- 
ing on to his cestination. The only mis- 
hap of the journey was the wreck of a 
hand-car which happened to be in the way 
of the special shortly before Albany was 
reached, and which was not seen by the 
engineer because of the pall of fog which 
hung over all. But the delay was short, 
and, fortunately, no damage was done, 
the two occupants of the hand-car es- 
caping with their lives. At 8.45 A.m. the 
train, going at the rate of a mile a min- 
ute, with a clear track ahead, Amsterdam 
was passed. At 10.36 the train having 
covered 148 miles in 153 minutes, passed 
through Syracuse, and at 1.34 p.m. Mr. 
Roosevelt arrived in Buffalo. He had cov- 
ered nearly five hundred miles—by foot, 
horse, and train—in nineteen hours. 

Before three o’clock, as a private citi- 
zen, he had paid a visit of respect to the 
house of death, and of condolence to the 
afflicted widow, and at half-past three, in 
the presence of a number of the officers 
of the cabinet and personal friends in the 
house of Mr. Ansley Wilcox, with- brim- 
ming eyes, he took the oath of office. 

Ard this man, tired and worn both in 
body, in mind, and in snirit never faltered 
in the face of the duty of the hour, and 
sent forth to the sorrowing nation not 
alone an example of human strength and 
fortitude, but the inspiring message that 
his future policy would be in accord with 
that of his murdered chief. 


“T shall take the oath at once in re- 
sponse to your request; and in this hour 
of deep and terrible national bereavement 
I wish to state that it shall be my aim to 
continue absolutely unbroken the policy 
of President McKinley for the peace and 
prosperity of our beloved country.” 


This was the inauguration and the in- 
augural address of the twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Even in the 
hour of deep affliction it must prove an 
inspiration to the American people. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
aay colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 
— av. 





BABY’S DIARY 
A unique and handsome publication wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co,, 71 Hud- 
son St., New York. It is not_ given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[ Adv. 





TELEPHONEService is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 


ps hae Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
—[4 av. 





Assott’s,the Original Angostura Bitters, braces you 
for the day’s duties, composes the nerves, and fits you 
for rest at night. Get the genuine. At druggists’.— 
[Adz.] 





AMERICA’S greatest beverage is Cook’s IMPERIAL 
ExTkA Dry CHAMPAGNE, It is the pure juice of the 
grapes ‘naturally fermented.—[ Adv. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN - 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 265 cents a jat.—[{Adv.] 
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Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. D 
v. 


r. S 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Ad 
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Pears 


Pretty boxes and odors 


ate used to sell such 
soaps, as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 


in the world is scented or 


depends on 


not, as you wish; and the 
mofiey is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


Established over 100 years, 
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Rich and 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


It is pure from the begin- 
ning and in to years be- 
comes the finest whiskey 
made. 


Sokt at all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 


: 
: 
Soft as Cream 
: 
: 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, ° - 25¢. 
Yankee Shaving » (Round or Square), 10c. 
pirmt A Shaving Tablet, - - = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - 50c 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, t lb., 40c, 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ “ “ “ Stick “ 10¢. “ 


Exquisite also for toilet, 


The only jirm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Our Systern of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
telief from the gros and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
ae diseased conditions of the biood 
and constitution. This Systern cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ‘‘ Legal Folder (N)” on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


P, HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 




























Those who have grown old know how 
little use the world has for therm unless, 
—well, it is BETTER to have something. 


| A policy does it in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE *“SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Aves cor, 22d St. 8» pe Greater New 
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A Prominent Business Edifice elaborately Hung in Black and White 
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Draped Newspaper Offices in Park Row 


Flags at Half-Mast in Wall Street 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Everywhere in the metropolis are the visible signs of the people’s sorrow for the death of President McKinley. Flags at half-mast flutter in the breeze, and crape mingles with the 


Stars and Stripes o’er many a portal. 





As in New York, so throughout the land, and the above pictures typify the aspect of residential and busi thoroughfares in every city from’ sea to sea 
Photographs by Roderic C. Penfield 
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The Financial Effect 


T* correct historical perspective is 


manifestly impossible save as we |. 


regard the past. Man is not all 
brain mechanism. The heart has a voice 
in our affairs, and none is so glacial of 
soul as to be entirely unaffected by per- 
sonal bias. With the lapse of time the 
inessential is eliminated, and we are able 
to see the event as it was and not as 
contemporary observation believed it to 
have been. Did we really know the pres- 
ent we could foretell the future. 

The consideration of these facts appears 
curiously pertinent at this time. We have 
seen four years of astounding prosperity. 
Ahead of us, we are told, there is nothing 
but inereasing abundance. We have 
grown rich, but we shall grow richer. The 
stupendous expansion in our commercial 
and industrial operations will continue. 

In Wall Street, as indeed in other 
places, sentiment governs the action of the 
majority, and therefore is recognized as a 
potent influence by the unsentimental mi- 
nority. Credit, the vital spirit of the 
body commercial, is sentiment. A man’s 
credit is good because other men believe 
him honest. Confidence, that makes men 
extend their enterprises, is, when ana- 
lyzed, sentiment. It was sentiment that 
shook business men’s souls in 1896. It is 
sentiment that makes them now look 
hopefully upon the future. It may there- 
fore be assumed that, while conditions 
change, sentiment remains always at 
work, and that as it has largely governed 
men’s actions in the past. so must it do 
now and in the years to come. 

Keen observers of the course of the 
stock-market believe that the upward 
swing of the financial pendulum has al- 
most culminated. Not that we are to take 
a sudden downward plunge, but that we 
have been standing upon the very summit 
of the period of prosperity, and that, fol- 
lowing a law as inexorable as any other na- 
tural law, we must presently begin to walk 
down hill. The arguments used are of 
generalapplication, and not based upon spe- 
cial occurrences affecting this or the other 
group of securities. In the first place, 
there is the extent of the swing. The 
average price of twenty active stocks has 
risen from about $42 a share in August, 
1896, to $118 in May and in June of this 
year. It now is about $109 per share. 
Our prosperity has been enormous, but 
has the stock-market failed to keep pace 
with it? 

The country, however, was never so pros- 
perous, and the most conservative minds 
in manufacturing and in Wall Street see 
in the death of President McKinley no 
serious menace to commercial and finan- 
cial growth and stability. That stocks 
cannot continue always to advance we 
all know, but the leading minds agree to- 
day that there is no reason, even remotely 
discernible, why there should be permanent 
declines large enough to be called serious. 

The minds of the majority have re- 
belled with striking unanimity as com- 
pared with previous booms. The coun- 
try is rich as never before. The boom of 


, 1880-1881 is not to be mentioned in the 


same breath with the present. We did not 
then have this or the other factor in our 
favor. Hence the absurdity of the com- 
parison. As a matter of fact, it must be 
admitted that our knowledge of values 
is greater than twenty years ago, and that 
we are better organized, more compact, 
financially. 

The most conservative periodical, ap- 
pealing to the “solid” bankers and in- 
vestors, the one paper that might be ex- 
pected not to encourage over-optimism at 
the wrong time—The Commercial and | 
Financial Chronicle—published its usual 
weekly editorial leader on July 2, 1881. 
It was written on the day before Presi- 
dent Garfield was shot, and was as fol- 
lows: 


While the general financial outlook jis 
eminently satisfactory and promising, there 
are certain conditions which, when severed 
from all others, can be made to wear as 
squally a look as the most desperate croaker 
could wish. For instance, our banks last 
week in their returns gave their aggregate 
loans at 345,000,000, against 285,000,000 in 
1880, and 253,000,000 in 1879. Then again, 
so far as these loans are based on Stock 
Exchange values, it is quite true that a 
return to the selling rates of 1879 would 
wipe out the entire increase in loans; and 
furthermore it is likely that more than three- 
quarters of the bank loans are based on just 
such securities. Hence the argument is that 
this is all a vast fiction, making a panic in- 
evitable which will wipe out the fiction as 
the baseless values of 1873 were wiped out. 

The obvious difficulty with such reasoning 
as the above is that former years furnish no 
analogy for us now, mainly because the com- 
mercial situation is so incomparably strong 
and idle capital the world over is so singular- 
ly abundant. To-day we publish the govern- 
ment figures for May, and they show a mer- 
chandise balance in our favor of $8,616,000, 
against $789,000 last year, while for the last 
two months the favorable balance aggregates 
$20,000,000 against an adverse balance of 
$3,000,000 for the same months of 1880. 
Then again was there ever a period during 
which money ruled continuously so low? 
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MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 


22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YORK 


Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
Issue Loans, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ON 
MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON 
MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 
AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 
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(Continued from page 959.) 

and the best railroad bonds not to exceed 4? 
And then, finally, is there any comparison 
in railroad earnings at present with 1879, and 
how can there be any comparison of values? 

These suggestions, and others which might 
be added, clearly lead us to the conclusion 
that whoever is waiting for a panic in which 
to make his investments is not likely to be 
gratified this summer. Of course stocks may 
decline. Certain conditions may depress cer- 
tain stocks, but they are only special and tem- 
porary influences, not general or permanent, 
and are supplemented in part by other con- 
ditions of traffic and travel more favorable 
than a year ago. 


Then came the assassination of Garfield. 
Superficial students of the market said 
that Guiteau’s bullet caused the culmi- 
nation of that bull market. But there 
were many who knew better then, as we all 
know better now. The dramatic element in 
the President’s murder appealed to men’s 
minds, and made it serve as a sort of 
chronological milestone. On the Saturday 
following the tragedy, the Chronicle pub- 
lished another editorial on the situation. 
It said: 


At first the impression prevailed that the 
shot had been fatal. The market consequent- 
ly took a plunge downward, but the incipient 
panic was soon arrested by the receipt of the 
further intelligence that the President was 


living, although dangerously wounded. After | 


this first shock there was time for reflection 
and operators became more cautious; but 
still a disposition was manifested to sell. 
The market was panicky until just before the 
close, when it was turned upward by more 
favorable news regarding the President. . . . 
On Monday, July 4, the Stock Exchange was 
closed. By Tuesday the condition of 
the President was improved. The London 
market had not been materially influenced on 
Monday, and there was a decided recovery 
there the next morning. These facts served 
to allay the excitement here. Influenced by 
the cheering news from Washington, the 
reaction became more rapid, and by Thursday 
morning the market had entirely recovered. 

This experience of the Street goes far to 
show that prices have a more stable founda- 
tion than many claimed. It has often been 
said of late that the market only needed a 
sudden shock to send it tumbling downward. 
Had this been the situation the decline on 
Saturday could not have been arrested, but 
the market would have closed in a wild panic. 
o* . The market dropped, of course, but the 
decline was slight compared with that which 
has often resulted from failures or other events 
of a similar character, while the recovery was 
rapid. The situation at the moment of writ- 
ing is hopeful. There are reasonable assur- 
ances of the President’s recovery; but now, 
even if there should be an unfavorable turn, 
it is believed that the shock of his death 
would produce only a temporary effect upon 
the market. 


The foregoing reads very like the edi- 
torial utterances of financial experts to- 
day. The analogy is complete. The first 
thought in many minds on Saturday on 
reading the news from Buffalo was that 
the bull market of 1898-1201 was definite- 
ly over. Stocks declined sharply, but 
strong interests came to the rescue, and 
a rally followed. The fear - stricken of 
Friday night became the courageous of the 
week following. Strong interests, we are 


told, own the great bulk of the securities. | 


In 1881 it was also a fact that Mr. Van- 
derbilt, Mr. Gould, and their associates 
held vast quantities of stocks. 

The country is richer to-day. But hu- 
man nature and human fallibility remain 
unchanged. The best informed, however, 
see no serious danger anywhere in the im- 
mediate tuture. 





The Commercial Effect 


HE effect of the death of President 
i McKinley upon the commerce of the 
country will not justify the appre- 
hensions expressed by those who are either 
pessimistic by nature, or are unfamiliar 
with conditions. It is reassuring to note 
that the views of men of large business 
interests in all parts of the United States 
are in almost unanimous accord that the 
unexampled prosperity of the country will 
not sustain any serious set-back because 
of the Buffalo tragedy. The same senti- 
ment prevails in all sections of the Uni- 
ted States. Our most eminent and astute 
commercial minds have been interviewed 
by the newspapers of their respective lo- 
calities, and there is no real division of 
sentiment in the matter. It is only here 
and there that some ill-informed calamity- 
seeker rises up to express his forebodings 
of evil. There is no cause for agitation 
upon this seore, lamentable as is the af- 
fliction that has come upon the nation, 
for the simple reason that the general con- 
ditions of trade and industry are sound 
and wholesome, that the business of the 
country is finding its outlet through pure- 
ly normal channeis, and that the question 
ct its health and permanence therefore 
rises beyond the reach of such woful ac- 
cidents as have befallen. 
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Come and See 


When you visit Milwaukee, come and 
see us brew Schlitz beer. You will never 
be content with common beer after that. 


We will show you a brewery as 
clean as your kitchen; yet compar- 
atively few ever see it. 

We will show you the barley we 
use —the finest that grows. And 
the hops—such as come only from 
Bohemia. And the water that an- 
alysis has proved pure. 

See how our yeast is developed 
forever from the same mother cells; 
cells that are priceless because 
the yeast is so perfect. 

See the plate glass rooms where 
Schlitz beer is cooled. The air 
comes only through air filters; you 
will smile at our caution. 


Then we will show you where 
we filter the beer, though impurity 
seems almost impossible. 

But we go even further. We ac- 
tually sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 

You will visit our refrigerating 
rooms, holding a quarter-million 
barrels. Here Schlitz beer is aged 
for months before-it is marketed. 

And you will note that the men 
in charge of the buying and the 
brewing are partners in the busi- 
ness. They are there to see that 
our standards are maintained. 


We could brew beer for half what we 
pay, and get about as much for it. To 
insure absolute purity we double the brew- 


ing cost. 


Beer is a saccharine product; an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Let but a few germs get into it, and 
they will multiply to millions. 

We use the utmost precaution 
to keep them out, then we filter and 
sterilize the beer to make sure of it, 


Let us tell you why we do it: 


And we age beer for months to 
thoroughly ferment it. That’s an- 
other large expense; but the result 
is a beer that doesn’t cause bilious- 
ness as green beer does. 


And remember that Schlitz beer costs 


you no more than beer 
that’s unhealthful. You 
can just as well get it 
as to get common beer 


if you'll ask for it. 


Order the brewery bottling, 


@. L. STACK 
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and ‘¢ Book of Trains*’ sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Notable Sports of the 
Week 


HE most noticeable feature of the 

f men’s national amateur golf tourna: 

ment at Atlantic City, beginning Sep- 
tember 9, was the marked improvement in 
play within the last year. The standard in 
America has been steadily improving in re- 
cent years, but in the last twelve months 
it has gone forward with a bound. This 
was particularly noticeable in the qualiiy- 
ing round on Monday, when the highest 
score of the best thirty-two was 175, as 
against 187 in 1900. On succeeding days, 
also, this quality of golf was maintained, 
and it was quite generally remarked that if 
America continued to improve in the same 
ratio, it was only a matter of three or 
four years when this country would be 
on a par with the best of England and 
Scotland. The first record was broken 
when 141 entries were received—twenty 
more than last year. Another record went 
by the board when so large a field—124 
starters—was splendidly handled, and all 
brought in before dark in one day’s medal 
piay. 

The conditions called for a double cir- 
cuit of the eighteen-hole course—a total 
distance of almost 12,000 yards. This is 
a trifle less than the course at Garden 
City last year. The Atlantic City links 
are said to be a little easier than some of 
the courses, several prominent players 
placing the difference as high as four 
strokes. Nevertheless, the course by the 
sea permits of no trifling, and it may be 
questioned whether, after all, the supe- 
rior playing this season is not responsible 
for the lower scores, rather than the fa- 
vorable nature of the ground. The pick 
of twenty States were on hand to con- 
test for the gold medal that goes to the 
winner, the Western contingent being 
very strong. The runner-up was given a 
silver medal, and the third and fourth 
players bronze medals. 'The winning play- 
er’s club became entitled to a year’s pos- 
session of the Havemeyer $1000 gold cup. 

Excellent management characterized the 
preliminary arrangements and the opening 
day, Monday. The weather was perfect, 
and the attendance large. Sixty-two cou- 
ples teed off, out of the 14] entered. With 
such a large nwmber on the links it was 
imperative that an early start should be 
made, and the first two were well on their 
journey shortly after seven o’clock. Even 
then it was dusk before the last couples 
came in, The first surprise occurred when 
it was learned that six men out of the 
thirty-two best scores had tied at 175. 
Walter J. Travis headed the list with a 
eard of 157. Findiay S. Douglas was sec- 
ond with 160, and L. P. Myers, of Fox 
Hills, third, with 161. The others were 
well up. Travis thus won the gold medal 
for the best gross score. Travis’s work 
was remarkable. Starting only moderate- 
lv well, he quickly got into his game, and 
thenceforth played with great steadiness. 
His morning score was 42, 39—81, but 
in the afternoon ke did much better, go- 
ing out in 37, and coming in in 39—a 
total of 76. The latter figures’ equalled 
those of the English professional Vardon 
for the course, and Travis’s work was real- 
ly superior to Vardon’s, considering the 
harder conditions prevailing. Douglas also 
played great golf. Like Travis, he im- 
proved as the day advanced, doing 83 in 
the morning, and accomplishing a 77 in 
the afternoon. 

‘Tuesday the match play began. It was 
a day of surprises. Douglas, who had 
done so well on Monday, came within an 
ace of being beaten. He bad been drawn 
with George A. Ormiston, of Pittsburg, a 
comparatively unknown player. The latter 
gave Douglas the battle of his life. In 
the morning the pair were all square at 
84, and Dougias’s friends were alarmed. 
Ormiston in the afternoon ecsntinued his 
plucky game, and the latter half of the 
course developed a nip-and-tuck struggle, 
the Garden City man finally winning an 
exeiting match by 1 uv. Travis had a 
comparatively easy day, but put up a 
faultless game, beating J. E. Porter, of 
Pittsburg, 5 up and 3 to play. Kennady, 
the New Jersey champion, was smothered 
by Holabird, the crack Westerner, by 12 
up and 10 to play. Myers, the Fox Hills 
player, who tinished third in the medal 
play on Monday, disappeared from the con- 
test when he was beaten by Fownes of 
Pittsburg, 2 up and 1 to play. The Wee 
Burn crack, C. H. Seeley, who beat Travis 
in the Metropolitan semi-finals, had an 
easy thing in Darby of Philadelphia, 4 
up, 3 to play. Charles B. MacDonald, the 
Chicago expert, defeated a namesake, M. 
G. McDonald, of Florida. Rodman Gris- 
com, of Philadelphia, and a brother of the 
women’s champion, Miss Frances Griscom, 
was the only Philadelphian to survive the 
day. 

Wednesday’s sensation was the phenom- 
enal work of A. G. Lockwood, of the All- 
ston Golf Club, Massachusetts. When 
Walter Egan, the Chicago boy, made 76 in 
practice over the course, it was regarded 
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as wonderful. ‘Travis had made the same 
score on Tuesday, and this was generally 
regarded as likely to be the best score of 
the tournment. But Lockwood upset all 
calculations by beating Egan’s, Travis’s, 
and Harry Vardon’s records by one stroke, 
going out in the morning round in 38 and 
coming in with 37—a total of 75. This 
was done in his match with the Western 
player, William Holabird, Jr., who him- 
self did 79. Lockwood began the second 
round in the same aggressive fashion, go- 
ing out in 39, and winning, 4 up, 3 to 
play. All but one of the Western men 
went down on Wednesday, Egan beating 
Fownes, 4 up, 3 to play. C. B. MacDon- 
ald, the Golf Association’s first champion, 
was a victim of Travis’s skill, 7 up, 6 te 
play. Douglas disposed of Griscom, Pyne 
beat Reid, Seeley won from Fownes, Liv- 
ingston outplayed Thorp, and Jennings 
beat Byers. 

The third round of the play on Thurs- 
day developed more sensational work. 
Tockwood, who had made a record for 
the course on Wednesday in his match 
with Holabird was ’way off his game, and 
went down before Seeley, 2 up and 1 to 
play. Seeley himself was not up to his 
usual form, and had Lockwood played any- 
where near the game he did the day be- 
fore, the*result would have been diiferent. 
The Princeton man, Pyne, succumbed to 
Egan by 1 up after a desperate struggle, 
in which the result was in doubt until 
the last hole. Travis’s exhibition was poor 
in the forenoon in his match with Jen- 
nings, who is a substitute on the Yale 
golf team, and when lunch-time came he 
was 3 down to the college man. But the 
champion pulled himself together in the 
afternoon, and on the twenty-fourth hole 
was all square. The Yale man pluckily 
recovered a part of his advantage, but 
Travis was not to be denied, and ran out 
the match by 3 up and 1 to play. The 
match of the day, however, was thaf be- 
tween Douglas and Livingston. The wind 
in the morning caused both players to 
make several mistakes, but when they be- 
gan play after lunch the gallery was 
treated to an exhibition that is without 
a parallel in amateur play in this country. 
The two halved hole after hole in par golf. 
until the eleventh green was reached. Here 


-Livingston gained on his opponent, mak- 


ing the hole in 3, Douglas requiring 4. 
The next was halved in 5. Douglas did 
the thirteenth in 4, 5, and 4, while Living- 
ston lost the game by taking one more at 
each hole, the match concluding in Doug- 
las’s favor by 4 up and 3 to play. 





The Pan-American atnletic games, held 
in the Stadium at Buffalo, September 6 
and 7, proved remarkably successful. Not 
enly were there many excellent and ex- 
citing contests, but three world’s records 
were shattered. Ray C. Ewry, of the New 
York Athletic Club, put up an exhibition 
that stamps him as the greatest broad 
and high jumper the world has ever seen. 
On the first day he broke the world’s ama- 
teur record for the triple jump, doing 35 
feet 7144 inches. The second day he came 
within one inch of the world’s amateur 
record of 11 feet 3 inches for the stand- 
ing broad jump. The following day he 
tackled the werld’s standing high - jump 
figures, 5 feet five inches—his own, by- 
the-way —and accomplished 5 feet 5Y, 
inches. Henry Arnold, of the Union Set- 
tlement A. C., New York, eclipsed all ree- 
ords in the 440-yard hurdle-race by run- 
ning the distance in 5614 seconds, sup- 
planting Tewksbury’s record made at Paris 
in the world’s championships. All told, 
Arnold won four firsts and a third at the 
meeting. The 60-yard dash was won by 
W. D. Eaton, of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, who equalled the world’s record of 
6 2-5 seconds. Hargrave, one of the Yale 


‘athletes who will compete in the inter- 


national games on Berkeley Oval, Septem- 
ber 25, was beaten only three feet in this 
race. Dixon Boardman, the great Yale 
quarter-miler, and who is depended on to 
beat his English opponent at the meeting 
next week, won his race casily in 51 sec- 
onds, showing that he is in form. Peter 
O’Connor, the world’s champion broad- 
jumper, was successful in his contest, 
clearing 22 feet 51/4, inches under unfavor- 
able conditions. John Flanagan won the 
diseus and 56-lb weight throw, closely 
pressed by Sheldgn of Yale. Next day he 
eS 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 

become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 

institution in the world for the treatment of a egecial B sas of 
diseases, and has no ‘rivals. ! 
All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. —_—_. 
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threw the 16-Ib. hammer within eight 
inches of his record of 171 feet 9 inches. 
Garrett P. Serviss, of Ithaca, made a mag- 
nificent running high jump of 6 feet 3 
inches—close to Sweeney’s record. There 
were many other notable performances, 
the meeting ranking with the most suc- 
cessful in athletic history. 

The famous Palma trophy, the emblem 
of the championship in rifle-shooting, and 
which the Americans have held for over 
twenty years, was won by the Canadians. 


The match was shot at Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, September 5, between teams of 
eight men for each country. The Ameri- 


cans’ total score was 1494, the Canadians’ 
1522, the latter winning by 28 points. The 
Americans held their own fairly well on 
the 800-yard and 900-yard ranges, being 
only seven points ahead at the end of the 
second period. On ‘the 1000-yard range, 
however, the Canadians easily demon- 
strated their superiority, outshooting this 
country’s representatives by 21 points. 
The American team was composed of five 
men from the District of Columbia and 
three from New Jersey. On the following 
day, another team of Americans, selected 
from the New Jersey State Rifle Associa- 
tion, shot a inatch against a team from the 
Royal Ulster Rifle Association of Ireland. 
For the second time America was forced 
to acknowledge the superiority of a for- 
eign team, losing the contest by the score 
of 1506 to 1568. Major Richardson, of 
the Irish team, made a score of 217 for the 
three targets, two points better than the 
English record in sharpshooting. In the 
last match the Americans used Remington 
rifles, and in the first the Krag-Jorgensen 
guns. The Irishmen used Mannilicher 
rifles, made in Austria, and the Canadians 
Lee-Enfield arms. 

Frank Hyde, a veteran sharpshooter 
from New York, partially redeemed mat- 
ters for America by winning the all-comers’ 
match a day or two later. Hyde was the 
crack rifle-shot of the country twenty-five 
years ago, and has lately taken up the 
sport again. Second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and ‘sixth places were captured by the 
Irishmen, the Canadian representative 
squeezed into seventh place, and eighth 
place was taken by W. 8B. Martin, of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Hyde’s score was 282, 
which included a handicap of 7 points. 





The Shooting of the President 


By an Eye-witness 


to the Temple of Music. <A dense 

crowd jostled and pushed back and 
forth in constant motion. Al] around me 
was the surging multitude, keenly alive to 
the tingling sensation of the President's 
presence. The mingled sounds of gay con 
cord and festivity filled the air; there 
were laughter and jest and good-nature on 
all sides. I remember the thrill of the 
scene that passed through me as I gazed 
from my vantage-ground over the brilliant 
spectacle. I felt the pulse of a nation 
quicken and throb in glad response to 
the proud honor of the occasion. The 
President had finished his address, and, as 
a citizen among citizens, was levelling 
the hearts of the people to his own in 
sympathetic greeting. 

Suddenly two shots in quick succession 
rang out from the building within. In- 
stantly a hush fell upon the multitude 
far and near. Men and women stood trans- 
fixed in a solid mass. I shall never forget 
the interminable length of that awful 
stillness and pent-up emotion; it lasted in 
reality about five or six minutes. 

A whisper began to pass from mouth 
to mouth like an electric current, “ The 
President has been shot!” Low murmurs 
on the part of the men and quiet sob- 
bing from the women began to slacken 
the tension. Here and there women faint- 
ed, and way had to be made for their re- 
moval. Suddenly the clanging bell of an 
ambulance was heard. The crowd began to 
break bounds and sway about tumultu- 
ously. All at once some one caught sight 
of a man being conducted to a carriage, 
and the ery broke out, “ The assassin!” 
Immediately the throng made for the car- 
riage, which was speedily surrounded. I 
saw the door wrenched open once, and 
the driver had to use his whip vigorously 
to lash the pressing mob back out of his 
way. The great congregation of souls 
whieh, a few minutes ago, had been stirred 
tothe depths of silent emotion by the hor 
ror of the tragedy that had fallen like 
a thunder-bolt, now burst out in savage 
oaths and imprecations. Cries of “ Lynch 
him!” “Shoot him!” “ Kill the brute!” 
rent the air about me, and made me shud- 
der at the sudden awakening of vindictive 
and vengeful desire where, but a moment 
since, there reigned the gentleness of pro- 
found grief too deep for utterance. The 
exhibition of these contrasting elements in 
human nature in so brief a space of time 
is indelibly fixed in my memory. No one 
who witnessed the terrible scene is ever 
likely to forget it. 


| ex standing on the steps leading 
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